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AUB president shot deal 

‘Jihad Islami’ claims responsibility 


WEST BEIRUT — Lebanese army soldiers, armed with automatic weapons, tell an 
American University of Beirut student that the campus is closed Wednesday morning. 
The Lebanese army sealed off (he campus, located In West Beirut, after unknown 
gunmen assassinated AUB President Malcolm Kerr outside his office on campus. 
Kerr, 52, a Beirut -born American died In the American University hospital after he 
was .shot In the head. CAP Wire photo) 

Britain praises Jordan’s security 
measures over Queen’ s visit 

By Len Rockingham 

Star London Correspondpam 

LONDON — It has been reported in London that the planned visit to Jordan in March 
by Queen Elizabeth FI and the Duke of Edinburgh is to go ahead, despite fears for 
(heir safety expressed by some British officials. 

The officials* concern arose from a number of security Incidents in Amman and 
against Jordanian targets abroad, which have been linked with (he extremist Pales- 
tinian faction of Abu Nldal. Among the recent Incidents was the defusing of a 
hundred- pound bomb near the British embassy In Amman. Three of Abu Nldal’ s foll- 
owers are serving long Jail sentences In Britain, following the attack on the Israeli 
ambassador In London In (982, and the faction has sworn to obtain their release or 
make Britain pay for it. 

But two weeks ago. It was revealed by ‘The Times' , that the Queen’s chief Press 
Secretary, Mr. Michael Shea, visited Amman with other Buckingham Palace offi- 
cials to review I lie arrangements for the royal visit. They arc reported to have been 
impressed both by (he security arrangements planned for the Queen's programme and 
also by the success of the Jordanian government at clamping down on the recent ter- 
ror campaign. 

Normally, the Queen does not cancel a planned visit abroad unless she Is very 
strongly advised by her staff or the government that there is a substantial danger. In 
the case of Jordan, where the British royal family has close friendly relations with 
the Jordanian royal family, there are strong political reasons for the visit to take 
place. King Hussein's decision to recall the Jordanian parliament and his appeal to 
the PLO to take part In a new attempt to free the West Bank from Israeli occupation 
has been warmly welcomed by the British government and press opinion. 


BEIRUT (AIM — The Pres idem of the Am- 
erican University of Beirut (AUB) Ur. 
Malcolm Kerr, was shot and killed on the 
campus in the Muslim sector of the I Le- 
banese capital Wednesday. Stale- run Bei- 
rut Radio and a police statement said Dr. 
Kerr. 52. was pronounced dead on arrival 
at the nearby Americun University Hospi- 
tal. An AUB source, who requested ano- 
nymity said Dr. Kerr's secretary and oth- 
ers who were on the third floor did not 
hear (he shot, but rushed to the scene 
upon hearing the noise of Kerr's books, 
briefcase and umbrella hiding the floor. 

There were conflicting versions of how 
the crime was carried out. An initial po- 
lice report said a lone assassin Tired a 
bullet into Kerr’s head front a silenccr- 
c quipped pistol as the AUB president em- 
erged from the elevator to enter his third- 
floor office at College Hall. The slate ra- 
dio said there were three assailants, one 
of whom fired the fatal bullet. The two 
others helped the assassin escape from 
the building, (he radio said. Dr. Kerr's 
assassination came a day after gunmen 
kidnapped Saudi Arabia's Consul Hussein 
Abdullah Farrash from his limousine in 
West Beirut's seaside Rouche neighbour- 
hood as he was going to the embassy in 
Soara. 

About four hours after (he incident uii 
anonymous telephone caller told the Bei- 
rut office of the French news ugenoy 
Age nee France Presse that Jihad Islami*. 
or Islamic holy war. was responsible for 
the assassination. The caller also claimed 
Jihad Islami was behind Tuesday's gun- 
point abduction of (he Saudi consul in Bei- 
rut. and said the kidnapped di- 
plomat is being tried according 
to Islamic law and "we will soon throw 
out his body." "We are responsible for 
the assassination of the president of the 
American University of Beirut, who was a 
victim of the American military presence 
in Lebanon.” the caller said in Arabic, 
according to AFP. ' ' We also vow that not 
a single American or Frenchman will re- 
main on this soil. We will take no differ- 
ent course and shall not waver.” the 
caller said. 

Dr. Kerr was born in Beirut in Octobcr 
1931. His father was a professor of bio- 
chemistry at the AUB Medical School, and 
1 his mother was Dean of Women Students. 
Both parents were American. Dr. Kerr be- 
| came president of AUB, the most prestigi- 
ous university in the Middle East and 
alma mater lo many Arab presidents and 
prime ministers, in July 1982. He was 
forced to delay his assumption or duty be- 
cause of the Israeli invasion. 




By Ahdulsalam Massarueh 

Star Washington Correspondent 

WASHINGTON — An intensive diploma- 
tic activity is going on currently in Wash- 
ington (o study the Iraq- Iran war and its 
tendency lo expand or prolong. The US 
administration, which on several times 
before said that it is maintaining ‘ ‘neu- 
trality” in the Gulf war conflict, is now 
showing some sort of support or "tilt" 
towards Iraq. This so-called "tilt" is not 
or a significant factor, and many political 
observers in Washington see it as an indi- 
cation that America wants to protect its 
interests in the Gulf area, namely oil and 
Its routes. 

•. This US movement, which culminated 
last month with the visit to Baghdad of US 
special Middle East envoy Donald Rums- 
feld, comes on the heels of- the Iraqi gov- 
ernment's purchase of five French Super 
Etendard jels, which are ready to strike at 
the Iranian oil facilities "anytime" in or- 
der lo create a decisive Iraqi victory in the 
. war which has been pre- occupying the 
Gulf states Tor over 40 months. : . 

The US government has been saying for 
. a ]ong time that it will not let Western oil 
supplies and routes to be Inlcrupted, espe- 
cially: after Iran threatened to close the 
‘Straits of Hormuz if Iraq uses the new 
French jets against its facilities.. 

Checking Syria’s, power • 

; The! Os is studying a nuqibei 1 Qf options 
-and is also developing s'ome new re 1 at Itm- 
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US seen moving closer to 
Iraq in attempt to create 
a Baghdad- Cairo axis 


Baghdad-Calro axis 


ships with the Gulf states. There are ob- 
servers in Washington who believe that 
the US government, which is growing de- 
sperate in its attempt to secure permanent 
and accessible facilities for Us Rapid De- 
ployment Forces — or as it is called now 
US Central Command — intends to use 
this war in order to be able to get a footh- 
old in the Arabian Gulf. The observers be- 
lieve thal the US is dealing with I he Iraqis 
and the rest of the Gulf states in a most 
cunning and deceiving manner. The US, 
according to The Middle East Policy Sur- 
vey. which is a very reliable source of 
analysis, is doing these new moves and 
developing new relations in the Gulf area 
"as away of checking Syria's growing 
power in the region. Of more Immediate 
'concern to administration policymakers is 
the need to avert an escalation of the 
Iran- Iraq war that could result in direct 
American military intervention. ” 

The.. US. according to these sources, is 
noush&wing any clear cut "tilt” or sup- 
port for Iraq against Iran. Thjs position 
was) underlined and was discussed last 
November at several meetings of the 


National Security Council at the White 
House, where it was decided to keep "US 
neutrality” in the war. but to create a po- 
litical and strategic shift in Iraq's Tavour. 
The US. as it is evident in Washington, is 
not going to allow the collapse of the Iraqi 
regime. But from reading press reports af- 
ter the visit of Israeli Prime Minister 
"Yitzhak Shamir to Washington at the ehd 
of November, the US was not intending lo 
do any pressuring on Israel to convince 
her . to stop selling weapons and spare 
parts to Iran. Shamir said on several occa- 
sions that Israel will not abide by US wi- 
shes and it will continue selling arms and 
spare parts to Iran, "because this rela- 
tionship between Tel Aviv and Tehran will 
guarantee the security of thousands of 
Iranian Jews.” 

On the other hand the US still views 
Iran as a "strategic prize”, and although 
there are those who believe in the US gov- 
ernment that this is a "forbidden pri 2 p". 
the US did not halt or discourage any in- 
crease in Iran- US trade. According to re- 
port in the New YoTk Times of 26 Decem- 
ber, 1983 "direct trade between the -US 
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Is Mubarak comingTf! 

‘No invitation issued yet’ Mubarak met King Hus^l 

^ •» Mati _ .j I i mill. I fnn forAnrp lad 


l)r. Malcolm Kerr 

AUB has been something of a sanciyi 
during Hie past eight years of turmoil t 
Lebanon. Its wooded campus, between if. 
downtown and the Mediterranean sea hi 
with a few exceptions been left aim 
despite the violence around it. Howevc 
Kerr's assassination was the second m 
jor net of violence involving a universi; 
official in Ihc past 18 months. Dr. Dai. 
Dodge, acting president of AUB, *. 
kidnapped at gunpoint in July 191] 
Dodge, also a Beirut- born American.'*, 
released by his pro- Iranian captors ajw 
later after the personal intervention of & 
rinn Presidenl Hafez Assad. Dr. Dodge 
kidnappers have never been spcciflcill 
identified, and Dodge has made no putt 
statements about his capacity. 

Dr. Kerr was a leading Middle E* 
scholar. He earned his undergraduate 4 
gree at Princeton University, lb- 
received a masters from AUB. He held. 
Ph.D. from Johns Hopkins University r 
Baltimore. Maryland, lie f aught at Ah 
from 1958 to 1961 and again in* 
1965-66 academic year. For the 2 Of* 
prior lo luking l he post us AUB preside 
he was a professor of political scifk 
specializing in Middle Eastern politics: 
the University of California- Los Angeks 
Dr. Kerr wasr the ninth AUB prosite 
since the university was founded in 1“ 
as (he Syrian Proicstuni College. 

See page 2 for local reacts 


and Iran is edging up. so is indirect 
conducted through third parlies." T he n 
port said (hat in October 1983 $ one 
ion worth of goods was traded betw- 
the US und Iran... the United SflWH 
still importing more from Iran-prine’iP: 
oil. 


AMMAN (Star) — Reports of an im- 
pending visit to Jordan by Egyptian 
President Hosni Mubarak remained 
unconfirmed on Wednesday when a 
Jordanian government spokesman 
told a news agency that no official in- 
vitation for such a visit had yet been 
issued. 

The French news agency AFP quoted 
the spokesman as saying that reports of 
an upcoming meeting between Mubarak 
and His Majesty King Hussein are un- 
founded at the present time. But the 
meeting is "likely in principle," he said. 
He also denied reports of plans for a qua- 
drilateral summit meeting grouping (he 
Jordanian. Iraqi. Palestinian and Egyp- 
tian leaders. 


Date of British monarch’s 
visit remains ‘secret’ 

AMMAN (Star) — Queen Elizabeth II 
of the United Kingdom will visit Jordan 
sometime in late March, but the exact 
date cannot be disclosed for security 
reasons, a British Embassy spokesman 
told The Star on Wednesday. However, 
the Associated Press, in a report from 
London, said the visit was scheduled to 
begin on 26 March. The Foreign Office 
said it was satisfied with security ar- 
rangements for the visit, AP said. 


However, a Jordanian source who did 
not wish lo be named told The Star that 
Mubarak was expected to visit Jordan af- 
ter a visit lo Baghdad in Ihc near future. 
The Associated Press quoted government 
sources in Cairo as saying that invitations 
had been issued for both visits, but no 
dates were set. 

Well-informed sources in Amman said 
last week that President Mubarak would 
travel (o Jordan and Iraq in February. The 
report fueled speculation dial Egypt and 
Jordan were preparing to launch a new di- 
plomatic peace initiative for the Middle 
East problem. 

But Egyptian sources, who declined to 
be identified by name, said plans for (he 
visit had not been finalized. President 
Mubarak is scheduled to depart next week 
for a 10-day tour of Africa, and one 
source said the president planned to re- 
turn lo Cairo at the end of the tour. 

Egypt has become a major arms supplier 
to Iraq in its war against Iran, and last 
month Cairo signed a trade agreement 
with Jordan, virtually ending the eco- 
nomic embargo slapped on Egypt by Jor- 
dan in wake of the treaty with Israel. 

In 1982, Iraqi President Saddam Huss- 
ein invited Mubarak lo visit Baghdad In 
connection with the summit of Non- 
aligned countries, which had been plan- 
ned for November of that year. But the 
trip fell through after Non-aligned leaders 
bowed lo pressure from Iran and agreed to 
move the meeting from Baghdad to New 
Delhi. India. 


Likud wins vote with 
concessions to Tami 
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Mubarak met King Huss^hi during the 
Non- aligned Conference last'M^cfcta/* ^ 

In Amman Star Staff WriterTOratter 
Mansour reported: 

Egyptian President Hosni Mubarak's 
expected visit lo Jordan "Will deepen 
brotherly lies be twee n the two coun- 
tries." Mr Nabil Badr, head of the Egyp- 
tian Interest Section in Amman — Cairo' s 
only official representation in Jordan 
since 1979 — loid The Star on Tuesday. 

Referring to the resolution passed by 
the Organization or Islumic Conference in 
its summit meeting in Morocco Inst week, 
which called on Egypt to restore its mem- , 
bership in the OIC. Mr Badr said "Egypt | 
has welcomed this resolution with much 
satisfaction and appreciation. It is Egypt's j 
fate and messpge to shoulder a construc- 
tive and leading role in Islamic life and 
aspirations,” he said. ; 

Commenting on the Camp David ac- 
cords he pointed out that Egypt is inter- 
nationally known of her high regard lo its 1 
v commitments, but "Egypt would not ac- 
cept the fulfilment of her commitments at 
the expense of her national and pan- Arab 
interests,” Mr Badr said. 

The Egyptian representative said thal 
Egypt was in favour of the Arab Summit 
resolutions adopted in Fez, Morocco, in 
1982. but at the meantime has always 
stressed the fact that these resolutions 
lacked certain factors (hat willejjAJWe"* 
them to serve as a gbou-basr-rCir9"peace- 
ful settlement. He went on to say thal 
Egypt is hopeful that the current " healthy 
dialogue between Jordan and the PLO will 
help to introduce a meaningful settlement 
lo the Arab-Israeii conflict." 


Be nj edict’ s 
new premier 
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Slate Department sources stated iha' : 
practical terms "there is less to the'j 
than meets the eye." The US admin'* 1 -- 
lion has begun a more concerned c / ror S 
pressure US friends, to halt their »\ L 
shipments to Tehran, but at the same" j 
it has also rejected an Iraqi appeal to" f , 
American allies to curtail their oil p. 
chases. While the US adminisu*" 1 
plans lo place Iran on the Slate DfPi 
menl’s list of countries that support 
national terrorism, something wntc® f 
came clear after Iran was implies^.] 
the attacks on the US Marines m **. - 
non. the US has rejected proposals w ► 
pose new controls on US exports w » • 

. At the same lime US officials are J^ i 
couraglng American companies l° 
on new Iraqi oil pipelines, but 
no plans for direct US economic or 
ary assistance to Iraq. i’ 

What the US wants lo accomplish**^ 
der lo assist Iraq is lo create a P® ' 
co-operation between Baghdad and w 
A Baghdad-Cairo axis, according 
Department sources, could; P*. A 
needed political backing to an increw ,lt | 
security conscious Jordan. . .•! 

. : 
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By Star Staff Writer 
with news agency dispatches 

AMMAN — The Likud coalition govern- 
ment of Israeli Prime Minister Yitzhak 
Shamir narrowly avoided defeat in a 
Knesset (parliament) no-confidence vote 
on Wednesday, by making concessions to 
the tiny Tami faction. 

Shamir averted a coalition crisis by 
agreeing, only moments before the vote, 
to demands by Tami — which has three 
seals and is a member of the coalition — 
to ease tax burdens on the poor and to in- 
stitute a minimum wage. He and Finance 
Minister Yigal Cohen-Orgad handed Tami 
a written statement to this effect lo keep 
in line with the government. 

But Yigal Hurvltz, another Likud mem- 
ber, abstained from voting in protest at 
what lie called Tami's "blackmail". For- 
mer Prime Minister Menachem Begin, 
who has been in seclusion since resigning 
in September, was absent. The final vote 
was 62-56 on the motions, which were 
submitted by the Labour Alignment in 
co-operation with the Shinui and Hadash 
blocs. 

Had Tami left the coalition. Shamir 
have still had a paper-thin majority 
ot 6 to work with in the 120-member 

• * ne sset — but few political experts would 
nave expected a coalition so fragile to sur- 
vive for long. 

• T* 1 ® vote came after Knesset members 
staged one of. the most raucous debates in 

years. Meanwhile, Shamir was 
noiding day- long consul tat ions in his 
■ cr,af nbers to persuade Tami to stay in line. 

.While those consultations were taking 
, Place. Shamir cancelled a scheduled lun- 
■j f-v e °n and an' evening meeting with visit- 
’ JC S hl ' 51 ^ rmari Chancellor Helmut 


The last speaker in the debate. Likud 
member Meir Cohen- Avidov. filibustered 
for nearly half an hour as Shamir drafted 
the accord with Tami. 

Cohen-Orgad was repeatedly shouted 
down — often for several minutes at a 
lime — as he struggled to deliver a speech 
laden with statistics designed to put the 
government in a better light. 

Across the street from the parliament 
chamber, some 500 demonstrators ga- 
thered in Emil Greenszweig Park and de- 
nounced the state of economy. One sign 
read: ’We are all living below the poverty 
level.’ 

The no-confidence motions were intro- 
duced following issuance of a report ear- 
lier this month in which the National In- 
surance institute said that 500,000 Israe- 
lis in the country of 4. 1 million were liv- 
ing below the poverty line. 

Kohl visits Knesset 

The debate opened with visiting West 
German Chancellor Helmut Kohl In the 
Knesset chamber’s special gallery for dig- 
nitaries. Three members of the Knesset 
walked out ill protest according to Israel 
radio. Chancellor Kohl remained in the 
Knesset for about 5 minutes, during a 
welcome speech by parliament speaker 
Menachem Savidor. but left about a min- 
ute after the no-confidence debate began. 
The question of whether Tami would re- 
main in the coalition lingered until the 
start of the: session. 

Kohl, speaking earlier at a roundtable 
discussion With Knesset members, said he 
would not talk about specifics of West 
Germany’s arms talks with Saudi Arabia. 
Kohl reminded the Israeli legislators that 
Germany wos not the first IP, introduce 
■ high w grade J weapons in the Middle La si. 


THIS IS a recent file portrait of 
the new Algerian Prime Minister, 
Abdul Hamid Brahiml, after Pre- 
sident Chadli Benjedld decided to 
change members of his government 
on Tuesday. Mr. Brahiml succeeds 
Mohammad Abdul Ghancra, (AP 
Wi rephoto) 


PLO official backs rap- 
prochement with Egypt 

CAIRO (AP) — A leading Palestinian official Wednesday called for the Egypt’ s 
return lo the Arab fold and an Egyptian- Jordanian- Palestinian dialogue aimed at 
creating a unified Arab position to solve Middle Eastern problems. 

In a statement to the Egyptian Middle East News Agency, Mohamed Soubelh, Se- 
cretary of the Palestine National Council (PNO said the dialogue could be based on 
an Arab peace plan adopted at Fez, Morocco In 1982. or on a Franco- Egyptian peace 
initiative before the UN Security Council. 

"An Egyptian- Jordanian- Palestinian understanding, supported by an Arab sum- 
mit could lie based on the decisions of the Fez or the Franco- Egyptian (peace) project 
or any other approaches agreed upon...,*’ Soubelh was quoted as saying. 

Egypt’s return lo the Arab summit is the real basis for the achievement nf desired 
Arab unity, the PNC secretary said. 

Egypt has been banned from ail Arab summit conferences since its membership In 
the Arab League was suspended In 1979 following Cairo’s peace with Israel. 

Palestine Liberation Organization Chairman Yasser Arafat's visit to Cairo last 
month and the deciston by Islamic Conference Organization to readmit Egypt have 
boosted hopes that Egypt’s diplomatic Isolation in the Arab world may soon end. 

Soubelh told the pgency that Egypt’ s je turn will guarantee the practising of ne- 
ccssiiy; Influence on (he United States" position, which Is totally biased to Israel. 


The. PNC. serves as a Palestinian parliament. 










Leprosy league marks 3 1 st anniversari 



A Course in Journalism 

The Jerusalem Star will soon start a training 
course for youth Interested In journalism: 
news gathering - editing - reporting. 

Applications rrom both sexes are ivel- 
coined. Tawjihi certificate Is a minimum 
requirement and perfect knowledge of 
Arabic. 

Encouragement bonuses will be paid to 
those who quality from the beginning of the 
training period. 

Write in detail to: 

The Star - P.O. Box 591 Amman. Jordan. 

Include a personal photograph, a mailing 
address and telephone n umber. 


WATER AUTHORITY 

ZARQA- RU SEIFA PROJECT 

CONTRACT 8 

The Water Authority wishes to inform 
interested tenderers that the tender 
opening date for contract No. 8 has 
been extended. Tenders will be opened 
at offices of Water Authority Jebel 
Hussein, Ministry of Interior Circle 
( Ex- AWSA Headquarters) at 12 
o'clock on 1 March 1984. 

M S. KIELANI 
President 

WATER AUTHORITY 
ZARQA- RUSEIFA PROJECT 
CONTRACT 10 

The Water Authority wishes to Inform 
interested tenderers that the tender 
opening date for contract No. 10 has 
been extended. Tenders will be opened 
at offices of Water Authority Jebel 
Hussein, Ministry of Interior Circle 
(Ex- AWSA Headquarters) at 12 
o'clock on 3 March 1984. 

i ■ 

M.S. KIELANI 
President 
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ANDRE RECIPON. Director 
of the Internaljoiial League 
against Leprosy, this week 
reiterated the League’s suc- 
cess in combating the disease 
in a statement on 31st World 
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Leprosy Day, Mr. Reeipon 
said, “We can slate (hat the 
sacrifices made by the foun- 
ders of (his campaign were 
not in vain.” 

Me invited all thinking people 
to re member “(hose inflicted 
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The Royal Cultural Centre 
And The Embassy of Spain 

Present 

An Anthological Exhibition I 

of the Works of 
PAH 1.0 PICASSO 

(1881 - 1973) / 

At the Royal Cultural Centre ^ 

from January, 23 h 

to February, 9 


Wilh the Unci lie Hansen disea. 
commonly culled leprosy V 
cause this is their unnivenv 
which we hope will be a sow 
of happiness to them. 

’•When. .10 years ago, hr. 
rollci e.iu made his appeal f on i 
World Leprosy Day. he «- 
crated Hint there are about | 
million people suffering \ K - 
• his disease. How many ita 
are today? No one can give i 
accural e figure and some peer, 
do not even bother to know!" 

If we dare suy that there a: 
still 5 million victims of this fc 
ease, considering that the u 
population has doubled in • 
years, we can admit that ifc. 
was some success in combatu 
the disease, he said. “Wee 
slate that the sacrifices made! 
the founder or this campaj, 
were not in vain. 

“The use of sulfones and!} 
preliminary results of trcatii 
leprosy have been encouragiij 
It was believed that the j« 
2000 will witness the disappfj 
ranee of leprosy, but rcgrcitat; 
the sulfones appear to be unal. 
to eliminate Had lie Hansen di; 
ease.'* 

Therefore the drive against li 
prosv should proceed throng 
other means, he insisted. Doc 
tors who treat leprosy cases to- 
day must go beyond the usee 
sulfones by using other meto 
cities recommended by the WorL 
Health Organ iznlion (WHO) • 

“Combating leprosy tod*, 
means the accurate applicati? 
of the new antidote, which is* 
expensive medicine cotta, 
about fifty times as much as mi 
Tones.’ ’ ; 

Addressing leprosy patienu' 
Mr. Reeipon asked them "v 
have faith in those trealingywi 
This is the first condition ft' 
your recovery. Prescription 
have to lie followed to the teller 
The fight against this discaseii 
up lu you, dcai patients, tout 
care of yourselves and to haw 
the will to gel cured. Tills is iw 
easy but can lie achieved if )«' 
try.” 

Fighting leprosy also eonwri# 
(he heulthy people who can c»: 
tribute on this anniversary*; 
taking part through organic, 
lion. For those who are far ** J ! 
from leprosy combat cenir» : 
they may donate money to afliV 
in (he fight against this disease | 

* ’In order to eradicate the 
ease we must persuade victim 5 *, 
get treatment first; then th r |®r 
collection of funds we shall 
able to provide medicines >►; 
medical supervision. ■; 

“With your pnrticipatioii. tk*/ 
fight against leprosy will te *f|- 
sier tomorrow than it is today 
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Refinery looks for ‘Media send the wrong message 9 

new sources of oil TV, textbooks criticised for poor female images 


By Kathy Kaklsh 
Star Stafr Writer 

AMMAN - Tenders Invited 
last month for the supply of 
diesel and fuel oil to the Jordan 
Petroleum Refinery Company 
(JPRC) have not resulted in an 
award, for several reasons. 

Mr. Omar Kalimat, JPRC 
Assistant General Manager, told 
The Star that the four offers that 
responded to the tender were nei- 
ther specific nor competitive 
enough Tor a contract to be signed. 

lit addition, he said, "When we 
Issued the tender, JPRC’s cir- 
cumstances were different from 
what they are now. The situation 
regarding the supply of crude oil 
through the Trans Arabian 
Pipeline (TAPline) changed, and 
our urgent need for extra products 
does not exist any more.’' 

Mr. Kalimat said that the 
country had been faced with a 
temporary yet quite sudden 
shortage in the fuel oil needed for 
Industriai-use when several In- 
dustries, such as the fertiliser 
company, the potash refinery 
project, the Aqaba thermal power 
station and the South Cement 
Company, among others, started 
operating more or less si- 
multaneously. "The Industrial 
needs sharply Increased beyond 
expectations; therefore, the 
quantities produced were not 
adequate to meet demand. Be- 
j cause orthls.lt appeared that there 
supply/* ttt-the .crude oll_ 

An arrangement is being con- 
sidered for the import of about 
250,000 tonnes of fuel oil from 
Iraq. Negotiations are still under 
way, and everything will be fin- 
alised by the end of the month. It Is 
hoped. If it is concluded, Mr. Ka- 
llmat said that the deal will solve 
the problem for the time being. 

JPRC feels that k has to Import 
the fuel oil because If It produced 
the great amount needed, then It 
would have on Its hands a huge 
surplus of other oil byproducts 
such as petrol, diesel fuel and 
kerosene. This would simply 
create another problem - the 
storage of all the products, which 
would be considered as "dead 
money*’. 

TAPline to dose7 

Asked about rumours that the 
T A Plihe Is to be closed at the end of 
1985 - giving Jordan a two-year 
grace period - Mr. Kalimat said 
that these rumours stemmed from 
other ones, about Lebanon and 
Syria having been given notice of 
the TAPIIne’s closure. 

“This Is a matter of talk, and 
something which is not definite." 
he said. "This may not take place 
at all, and we do hope that It will not 
happen." • 

i . However, if It does take place, 
he said, thegovemment and JPRC 
; will look into ways, to secure all 
Product requirements, one way or 
The other. "There are many pro- 
■■ J ect * under Way, but It remains a 
qu^stlo'n.for 'the government. The 
agreement 1$. actually between 
TAPline 1 company -and the 
. fioverni^entvhp^with Jpkc. ; ■ 


"There are some ar- 
rangements, studies and contacts 
over this matter. What they have 
arrived at, I do not know." Oneof 
the probable options for the 
government could be rlielmport of 
crude oil from Iraq, he said. Yet, 
JPRC’s expectations are that the 
TAPline will remain operating In 
Jordan for many years to come. 

Petrol stotlon owners have also 
been contributing to JPRC's 
problems. Last week, JPRC de- 
cided to close down three Jord- 
anian stations that hod violated the 
company's regulations. 

JPRC distribution section 
Director Waiid Zaki told The Star 
that the first of these three petrol 
stations, located on the road near 
Al-Arida, had mixed kerosene with 
the petrol sold tomotorlsts. It was 
through one of JPRC’s regular 
surprise Inspections that this and 
the other stations were caught. 
"The samples tested by the lab 
revealed that this station had a 
volume of five per cent kerosene 
mixed Into the petrol," he said. 

Lab tests also found that the 
other two stations, located at At 
Khalldlya and on the Mafraq road, 
had obtained petrol from sourses 
other than JPRC. The degree of 
octane found in the samples was 
higher than what JPRC produces, 
and the colour was different. Mr. 
Zakl said that this has surprised 
the company for as far as he 
remembers, this has never hap- 
pened berore. All stations In Jor- 
dan are required to get their fuel 
Trom JPRC only, and sell it at the 
fixed prices. 

dooccur. "But strict measures are 
taken for those who do such 
things. Once we find out that a 
station has violated the regu- 
lations, we Inform the Ministry of 
Industry and Trade, the Supply 
Ministry as well as the General 
Union or Petrol Stalon Owners, 
who take the matter up to the mi- 
litary court where the owners face a 
three-month prison term. 


By Amai Ghandour 

Slur Stuff Writer 

AMMAN — “Even though 
women are more than 50 per 
cent of the population, they are 
still treated as a weak minor- 
ity.'' Those words spoken by 
Mrs Buthaina Jardaneh. the 
director of the Women’s Depart- 
ment at the Ministry of Social 
Development, launched a semi- 
nar on “The Role of The Media 
in Promoting the Rote of Women 
in Development", held Iasi Sa- 
turday. 

The two day seminal-, which 
was sponsored by the Women’s 
Department was officially 
opened under the patronage of 
Minister of Information l.aila 
Shnraf. 

The eight papers presented at 
(he panel discussion centred on 
the Arab woman’s image in the 
media and school text books, and 
examined the media’s efforts — 
or the lack of them — in in- 
fluencing a change in the nega- 
tive portrayal of women. 

Judge Mohammad Z'aiter 
noted in his presentation on 
“Women's Image in the Media 

— Realities and Challenges’', 
that the media's role, other than 
that of transmitting social and 
economic realities on the scene 
and on paper, is "to be an in- 
strument for positive transfor- 
mation in society." Hence, he 
asked that it neither shun all tra- 
ditions as “reactionary’’, nor 
adopt all contemporary themes in 
life as "progressive." The 
presentation of a balance be- 
tween the ‘traditional’ woman 
and ’modern' woman, he said, is 
part of the media’s responsibility 
towards society. 

Jordanian Television's por- 
trayal of women, according to 

Progra m - 

disappointing, albeit expMllU^- 
Analysing two Jordanian shows 

— The Family Today, and Abu 
Awad — and two Egyptian mini- 
drama series. Mrs Sudani con- 
cluded. in her paper "The Wo- 
man’s linage in Television", 
that the woman was character- 
ized as obedient, weak, vulner- 
able, ignorant and totally depen- 
dent on her husband for survi- 
val. 


YWCA 


YWCA resumes rebersals on Tuesday ’31, January, 
1984 at the YWCA at 7:30 p.pt. 

New Interested singers are' welcomed to join the 
choir. Also a pianist to serve as a choir accompanist Is 
needed. For further Information, please call 41793. 
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Embassy of the United States of 
America; 


Notice to all American citizens living in the 
Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan 

American citizens residing In Jordan are requested to visit the 
American Embassy Consular Section In order to register f they 
have not done so In the past. Previously registered citizens 

should telephoneorcontactthe American Cpnsulateto Informlt 

Of their continued presence In the country and any change In 

telephone, addres? or employment. : 

The American: Etpbassy Is located ir| Jabal: Ampian^between 
Second and Third Circles, directly aerOss ftom h? Jordan 
Intercontinental Hotel. The phone nupiber Is 4437 1; P.O. Box 

354 ■ 1 'I ■ /!.• . '• 

The ; Consuiaf section Is open to public 8:00 am to 3:00 phi 
! : Sunday through Thursday. 


Supporting in Mrs Sudani's 
findings was Mr Hassan Abu 
Ghunaimeh, the General Direc- 
tor of the Cinema Club. In his 
talk on "The Image of Women 
In Hie Arabic Cinema", he ex- 
plained that “the image of the 
Arab woman on the Arabic 
cinema might resemble that of 
(he Western woman's in the 
International Cinema, but the 
Arab cinema’s depiction was 
even more backward and degrad- 
ing. " 

Mr Abu Ghunaimeh pointed 
out that the Arab cinema is a 
mirror reflecting the prevalent 
retarded social outlook towards 
Arab Women. He said that, 
despite the change in women’s 
status in Arab society in the lust 
30 years, the Arab cinema still 
persists in presenting the most 
common and predictable of ster- 
eotypes; Women's obsession with 
marriage, and their inevitable 
recourse to prostitution when 
faced with a serious problem. 

Official text books arc also re- 
sponsible for much of the bias 
against the Arab woman’s role in 
society, asserted Mrs A'zmiah 


T a mash in her paper on “Wom- 
en's image in text books". 

A long lime teacher. Mrs Tan- 
lash has found that 1st grade el- 
ementary text books focus 
heavily on women's role as 
mother. She added that as one 
moves from elementary to sec- 
ondary and finally to high school 
education, the image becomes 
less and less positive. 

Recommendations to correct 
(he media’s approach towards 
women were proposed at the end 
of the seminar. They ranged 
from suggestions to emphasise 
the neglected, but constructive, 
role of (lie rural woman in her 
country’s development, to the 
establishment of a centre to 
study women's conditions and 
problems in their suciety. 

The seminar became a forum 
for healed discussions on the 
necessary reforms in the media. 
Though many felt the seminar 
was a sincere effort to draw at- 
tention to women's problems, 
sonic feared it would pass as 
another session of uncomfort- 
ably familiar empty rhetoric. 


Steps protect native labour 

By Star Staff Writer 

AMMAN — New measures to give priority to Jordanian ci- 
tizens In job awards were announced this week by Labour 
Minister Tayseer Abdul Jabcr. 

Industrial and manufacturing companies must now recruit 
at least SO per cent of their employees from among Jordanian 
nationals. The required rate for construction projects is 40 
per cent. In (he past, construction firms had been allowed to 
Import up to 70 per cent of their labour requirements. 

All applications by foreign workers will be reviewed by a 
labour committee headed by the minister. The committee will 
hold weekly meetings to consider applications by workers from 
all counlrlcs (except Egypt, which Is exempt). Decisions will 
be made with the aid of Information from employing compa- 
nies. All non- Jordanians, including Egyptians, are still re- 
— fjyftvrt.AA hnld work permits, which arc Issued at offices all 
their holdcrsleave the county. 

The labour and interior ministries must give their prior ap- 
proval before any foreign labour comes to Jordan, and appli- 
cations for work by foreign doctors and engineers must also be 
approved by the doctors' and engineers’ associations. Some 
professions will be open only to Jordanians; and foreigners 
who arrive to fill domestic positions will not be allowed to 
transfer to other vocations. 


The A! Rabiah 
ro of top restaura nt 

Now somewhere clillerenl 
tor lunch as well as 
cl i n ner. 
Traditional Arabic 
specialities served 
in Amman's highest 
rest aura ah 



1.-00 pm uni'il 4-00 pm 
A 00 pm until 12-00 pm 
Live music (rani 9 A 0 pm 

Closed on Mondays 
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Your Favourite Flavours of 



Salute 


Salute 


Arab planners learn 
♦ more about evaluating 
\ infrastructure projects 


Orange 


Cola ; Lemon-Lime Orange 

Bottled under the authority of 
Salute & Dr Pepper Co. 

Dallas, Texas 75222, USA. 

_ , Jordan Soft drinks IND. Co. Ltd. 

Tel: 8421 <12-99. Ext-56 P. O. Box 239 Swelleh. Jordan. 


1 By Hamdan Al-HaJ 

f Siar Staff Writer 

J AMMAN — A five- week se- 
I minar, on the Evaluation of 
7 Infrastructure Projects 

♦ started on 22 January. The 
{ seminar, to last until 1 5 Fe- 
+ bruary, is organized by the 
A Arab Planning Institute ( API) 
y of Kuwait, the economics de- 

♦ partment of the Royal Scien- 

♦ tific Society (RSS), the eco- 
| nomic development institute 
f of the World Bank and the 
Z technical co-operation sec- 
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New ••• TriStar Service 


Chicago 


V ienna 


.mx OR 


.. * U( , 


Los Angeles 


Amman 


Now you can travel direct from Amman on Alia’, twice-weekly TriStar service to Chicago and 
Los Angeles. Come ... enjoy the easiest, most convenient flight out of Amman to the j 

and West coast of America, and experience our Arabic hospitality and warm service offered by 
our International flight crew. 

Fly Alia, we will take you to more American cities than any other Airline from the Middle East. 
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lion of the Statistical, Eco- 
nomic and Social Research 
and Training Centre for lsl&. 
0 r countries ( SESRTC1C) j Q 
,j s Ankara. 

In an interview with The Star 
, Dr. Amvarullah Qureshi. the 

!» hea d of technical co-operation 

D and training for SESRTCIC. said 

e- that the seminar has about is 

n- participants from many Islamic 

o- countries, who are studying the ; 
te subject and exchanging personal ' 
knowledge and experience. “Ii 
c _ is a matter of unity and streng- 

thening Lhe ties of brotherhood 
between the member stales in 
““I the Organization of the Islamic 

Conference, people who have 
the same challenges and future.' 
he said. 

Power , water and roads 
Dr. Ahmad Qasam Al- Ahmad, 
the head of the economic dais 
bank at the RSS's economics 
division, added that this courst 
will develop the skills of partici- 
pants in dealing with economic 
studies and research. The 
trainees will be taught ways ol 
analysing and evaluating the in- 
frastructure projects — focusing 
on electricity, water and roads 
projects. Thus they will learn 
how belter to guide consump- 
tion. investment and decision- 
making in their regions. 

It is ulso an opportunity for 
participants to exchange local 
experiences within differeni 
count l ies, Dr. Ahmad said. As 
far as Jordan is concerned, the 
seminar is consistent with the 
ideas of the 1984 government 
budget, which concentrates on 
electricity, water and road' 
projects 

Dr. Husum Mandour. head of 
the department of economic 
planning and development al the 
Arab Planning Institute, said 
that this seminar is held to en- 
able participants to get in contact 
with Arab specialists, to ex- 
change experiences and views on 
problems facing the implementa- 
tion of projects — particularly 
infrastructure projects. The se- 
minar intends to teach its parti- 
cipants how to adopt new tech- 
niques in planning and preparing 
the evaluation of a project. 

Four week-long programmes 
will concentrate on the technical 
aspects or projects and how to 
calculate demand, especially for 
electricity and water. They focus 
on the financial analysis of 
projects and the methodology of 
cost- benefit analysis, applied in 
cases studies which will b* 
solved in group work. 

Islamic co-operation 

Dr. Mandour said the event 
represents a sort of technical co- 
operation between the Arab and 
Islamic countries, which enables 
participants to be aware of dif- 
ferent topics to raise their abili- 
ties and to judge economic 
•projects. It does not aim to re- 
place national training courses, 
but it is a subsidiary effort to ex- 
change views between the Arab 
experts. 

Asked about the API. . 
Mandour said that it organises 
diploma courses in development' 
planning. It has eight or 1 0 short 
programmes in different aspects 
of planning all . over the Arab 
world. , q pd holds meetings. > Qr . 
high-ranking officials to disciis],.'. 
special topics which ate related... 
to • contemporary Arab ecd- r 
nomic problems. 

API , also, gives consulting scr- • 
.vjees to Ar*b governments. 

. -cover 1 Uhcip.; req tie sts oil varipV* - 
}yp$s, of development; pl?»s ; ' ;; 

i i .';- j ' ' v- : r - 



The New India Assurance Co. Ltd 

(regd. office: 87 Mahatma Gandhi Road, Bombay 400023, India) 


Represented in Jordan through their general agent Mr. Tawfiq 
Kawar, extend their good wishes to the Republic of India on her 
35 th Republic Day, and congratulate His Majesty King Hussein 
and Prime Minister Indira Gandhi for their assiduous efforts in 
forging closer ties between the two great nations and their 
peoples. 


At New India, service is a way of life — as 
we believe service is the gateway to growth! 


Amman office: 

Farsay Cinema St.’, Jabal Amman 
(First Circle) 

P.0. Box 222 
Tel. 24101, 24102 
Telex 21212 


Branch office: Marka, near 
the Traffic Department 

We have offices In Kuwait, 
Saudi Arabia, Dubai, Abu 
Dhabi, Muscat and many other 
countries 



'NEW INDIA' 

FOR FIRE. MARINE, MOTOR AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE 


Telecommunications 
Consultants India Ltd. 


TOIL has just the class and people best suited to match your 
requirements in every field of telecommunications. We 
offer: 

• Techno- economic feasibility studies, survey de- 
sign, planning, installation and maintenance of 
telephone exchanges and telecommunication sys- 
tems 

• Computerisation of telecommunication services, 
plant control communication systems 

• Civil works for all types of telecommunication 
projects 

• We have been assisting the Telecommunications 
Corporation of Jordan in maintaining the telecom- 
munications service for the last three years. 

TCIL has been and is executing a number of projects 
in UAE, Kuwait, Oman, Yemen Arab Republic, Jor- 
dan, Iraq, Libya, Nigeria and Mozambique. 

Head Office: Telecommunications Consultants India Ltd. 

Chiranjiv Tower, 3rd floor 
43 Nehru Place, New Delhi — l 10019 

Cable: TELECONSULT, New Delhi Telex: 031-4835. 


Jordan’s partner 
in keeping 
touch! 



ENGINEERING EXPORT 
PROMOTION COUNCIL 
(INDIA) 




ITI assists in 
this endeavour 


Ill's association with the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan started 

hack in 1963, when His Majesty King Hussein visited the Banga- 
lore factory of Indian Telephone Industries Ltd. 

• Since then, IT Ts business activities have gained momentum 
with the commissioning of a 1,000-line automatic exchange in 
Sail, followed by many other contracts for the supply of equip- 
ment and expertise. 

I l l has exported not just the Finest in India’s telecommu- 
nications t cchnology, but the genuine goodwill the Indian people 
have for the Jordanian people. 


Indian Telephone 
Industries i 


Communication 
is our business 


Mu^cum Road, llaiiguiprc 560001 
hgiriiix} | Juscpti 1JL ; AbUo, ; I'.O. Box 474 t Ammfln 





EEPC are ready to assist you to find reliable sup- 
pliers of engineering goods from India, as well as 
your partners for Industrial and civil construction 
projects. 

India ranks among the top ten industrialised nations 
of the world. A glimpse of the range, sophistication 
and export competence of ail of India* s major en- 
gineering and technological sectors can be seen in 
Hall 21 in Hannover Fair, 4-11 April, 1984. 


Head office; 

EEPC, •• : ■ 

: World Trade Centre ( 3 rd floor) 
14 / 1 B, Ezra Street . 

Calcutta — 70 Q 0 0 1 : , India ■ ' i 
Telex? 02 1 ^ 7 ' 837 • . ; / 


Middle East office: 
EEPC, 

P.p/B. No. 6591 

,t>ubai 

(U.A.E.) 

Telex 46588 EEPC EM 
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Political, 

stronger, 

AMMAN (Star) — India on 26 
January celebrates its Republic 
pay, the national holiday which 
is being observed by a large In- 
dian expatriate population in Jor- 
dan and elsewhere around the 
world, us well as at home. The 
occasion marks the anniversary 
of 34 years or the country's exis- 
tence as a republic, Ihougli the 
independence anniversary is 1 5 
August. 

Ambassador to Jordan P. L. 
Sanloshi said in a statement on 
(he occasion thai India, as a 
founder member of the Non- 
Aligned Movement, “has been 
working for peace to make the 
world a better place to live in. In 
fact,” he said, “Mrs. Indirn 
Gandhi, the Prime Minister of 
India, described non- nlignmont 
as ‘the greater. i peace movement 
of all time*. It was India's pri- 
vilege to host the seventh 
Non- Aligned Summit ut New 
Delhi in March 1983. 

“We had the honour or having 
His Majesty King Hussein's 
presence, who led the Jordanian 
delegation and played an active 
role at the Summit.” 

India has consistently sup- 
ported the just cause of the 
Arabs including the restoration 
of legitimate rights of the Pales- 
tinian people and vacation of the 
occupied territories by Israel. 
“We are watching with optim- 
ism the present efforts being 


economic ties grow 
ambassador says 



Pyare Lai Santoshi 

made by King Hussein to bring 
about lasting pence in the area," 
Mr. Santoshi said. 

A review of bilateral relations 
shows that they arc steadily 
growing. Trade between the two 
countries reached JD 19 million 
in 1982 as against the figure of 
JD6.3I million in 1978; these 
figures mean that India is one of 
the major trade partners of Jor- 
dan. with imports of phosphate 
worth JD 12. 17 million in 1982 
alone. This was 21 per cent of 
Jordan's exports of this com- 
modity. 

In September, the Indo- 
Jordanian Cultural Exchange 
Programme for 1983-85 was 
signed. A 25-member folk dance 
troupe participated in the second 


Jerash Festival of Culture and 
Arts in August 1 983 and every 
year, some Jordanian officials go 
to India for training courses in 
various fields. A large number of 
Jordunian students are pursuing 
studies in India. 

“On the other hand India., 
which has expertise to provide 
for consultancy and management 
services in a number of fields, 
has been co-operating with Jor- 
dan in a small way in Us develop- 
ment process*] the ambassador 
said. Rail India Technical and 
Economic Services lend techni- 
cal and supervisory services to 
Aqaba Railway Corporation, 
while Telecommunications Con- 
sultants India Limited and Indian 
Telephone Industry assist in the 
maintenance of telecommunica- 
tions and telephone facilities in 
Jordan. 

About 8,000 Indians are es- 
timated to live in Jordan. These 
include construction workers and 
agricultural labour, nurses, tech- 
nicians and other qualified per- 
sonnel who are employed by 
various government and private 
organizations. But Mr. Santoshi 
believes there is considerable 
scope for increasing co-opera- 
tion in economic, technical and 
cultural fields. “We look for- 
ward to the strengthening of re- 
lations in these domains to the 
mutual benefit of both India and 
Jordan,” he said. 


iu^iisa makes advances 

in military technology 

INDIA HAS developed one of the most powerful battle tank, 
lu the world, of more than 1,000 horsepower, and acquired 
the capability for fabricating a low- live! radar which would 
be ready within a year. Only the United States now has sue! 
radars. ucn 

This was stated by the scientific adviser to the defence min- 
istry, Dr. V. S. Arunachalam, at the plenary session of the 
71st Indian Science Congress. Dr. Arunachalam told the 
meeting, which is devoted to “quality science In India" (hat 
the country had also developed Its owu design In Jet engines 
comparable to those of Rolls Royce or the European Tornado 
Jet engine technology was, he added, much more complicated 
than designing a nuclear reactor. Very few nations with ad- 
vanced nuclear technology built jet engines. 

Dr. Arunachalam compared this situation with the advice 
given by a western expert to the government of India 25 years 
back and said every rule recommended by the expert had been 
broken. 

India bad been advised to confine itself to the manufacture 
of small and big guns and ammunition. According to the ex- 
pert, India could not match developments in the fields of air- 
craft, radar and electronics. Do not attempt to make tankers 
because you do not know how to make tractors, be was quoted 
as saying. 

Dr. Aruuachalam said that quality science was synonymous 
with “defence science** and defence research was a part of 
the nation* s scientific and technological programmes, thongb 
its primary aim was to protect the country. 

He lamented that India's expenditure on defence research 
and development was only Rs. 2 billion or two per cent of Its 
military expenditure against global standards or between 15 
and 1 8 per cent. 

Highlighting the applications of defence technology In civi- 
lian life, Dr. Arunachalam said defence radar could be used 
by the commercial airlines for landing during a monsoon, and 
computer controlled communications systems could be used for 
educational purposes. 

He described the present age as the “silicon age'*, aud 
warned that India could not afford to miss the bus as it did 
daring the Industrial revolution. 



Building on the great heritage of the past 


THE PAST lives on in India's The Me 
continuity. There is no nos- founded i 
talgia for what was, no impa- dragupta 
tient anticipation for what golden ag< 
will be. For the philosophy of been reel 
the land dictates that to live henes, a ( 
for the moment is to share 
the spiritual joy of belonging. One of 

of the wc 

The Qrst records of history product o 
trace back to the great 5.000 great emp 
-years-old Indus Valley civili- the bound 
sation on the banks of the recognisei 
river Indus. Many planned conquest 
cities have been excavated at braced B 
Harappa, Mohenjodaro (now monks wi 
in Pakistan), Lethal ( in Guja- the Buddb 
rat) and many other sites. ria, Egypt 

The restless Aryans, who v . . . 
came to the subcontinent ~ “ 

around 2000 BC, became the 
inhabitants of the country, IS? • *5® 
pushing the Dravidians to- ' rSo 
\ .wards the southern tip of In- 

dia. They came and settled in J:, u 
I this beautiful land, and they f r _,2 pe n „ 
■ took as their own the forests r arni 

and rivers and seas. Sun wor- da , 

• shippers, they settled down to };Jf d * 

; a 1 pastoral life, governed by de note f 
the politics of kings and em- ■ t T on P in n, 
perors. Their own contribu- i ea rmnK < 
tion to the civilisation was a ie nB th an 
Wisdom bofne of their r0 untrv 
travels, their spirit of advert- y ‘ 

s. ture and their language. : The Cha 

*• , ... ' ' ' - vas establ 

\s ■. Legends, of India spread , south ; Indi 
i across the continents and . way irtto I 
j fcmpted no less a man than tury AD. 
Alexander the 1 Great, who 1 n 

;rode In at the head of his 
, army. . He, fought the small 
; kingdoms of, this great land 
land conquered northern In- 
;di8. His victories, did not, •fo.wcent 
! however, c Oud his regard for 
[the magnificent ■ civilisation W 811(1 m< 
of the ‘ cptintry, jjknd^evida-. . f'Jtipn: Cf 
ituaUy.i M / jfirstv 

. idia/- le^yingtbe hind a fai r ; por* > i ’ - p&jv. as a 
•' Ifion. of -hi ‘army 1 , -Which .iwft;;*' itbfe- first '■ 1 
-g'^ aUu^lly/assimiiat^d];'^ i' ' i; 

- ■ .l av T 


The Mauryan dynasty was 
founded in 233 BC by Chau- 
dragupta Maurya, and the 
golden age of this period has 
been recorded by Megast- 
henes, a Greek ambassador. 

One of the great monarchs 
of the world. Ashoka was a 
product of this dynasty. This 
great emperor, who expanded 
the boundaries of his empire, 
recognised the futility of 
conquest by war and em- 
braced Buddhism. He sent 
monks with the message of 
the Buddha to Sri Lanka, Sy- 
ria, Egypt and Macedonia. 

Kanishka ushered in the 
Kushan empire. In southern 
India, the Chola, Pandya and 
. Chera dynasties flourished:' 

The Gupta dynasty streng- 
thened India and trade with 
Europe began on a major 
scale. One of the world’s 
most famous universities at 
Nalanda opened its doors; Tbe Taj Mahal In Agra, one 
Kalidasa, the seer poet, set 

the note for future composi- oust foreign dominaDCe . 
ions in poetry; the spirit of when proved- worth- 

p5^ DS fltid Pr hrP«ri1h r °nf thl Iess ’ Ieaders of the ilk of Ti- 
d breadth f the lak, Lajpat Rai, Nehru and 
country. Gandhi rose from the ranks. 

The Chaltikayas and Palla- her *»- 

vas established dominion in a de- 

south; India.. Islam found its : mocratic nation. 
iWay iiltO India in the 8 th Cen-. Souvenirs of her glorious 
,tury AD, ; ; ; ’ . . past still survive In India. 

■ Muslim conquerors came to. and stupa ® ^ rom JB® 

. the country and settled down, ‘“ adr ?' an .. W ; : j 
SubsequenUy.'the. • Mughfis heritage of Chola and 

established a mighty empire . ! ??Ji ava } be ' tem r p 

: So recent wa^their domain in P 1 .® 8 P&»htings of 

ilndia; '.the events, of ithat per- ; the 

■t“S’saSiSiWia 



of India’s most famous monuments 


places of the Mughals — - the 
Red Fort, Taj Mahal, Fateh- 
pur Sikri; the imperial extra- 
vagance of the Raj with the 


frastructure which resulted u 
the railways, posts and tele- 
graphs and an organised 
Central administrative 



ihe- great. 
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Bha ) Van , in New chinery. This history coati* 
.Delhi, their great universities ues to live in India. •• 
and the initiation into the In- 
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Trim food subsidies 
slowly, or not at all 

Tunisia’s violent experience holds 
lessons for all other Arab states 

By Robert Pouliot v -Vi '* ‘ • v 

Star Economy Analyst • f "'■* 

v;.i 

THE START of 19 84 was a « ^ :^V 
rather dramatic one for Tuni- gg; 
sta. when riots killed and in- r.'i i p-tfy '; • 
jured more than 100 people. Jif ? 

. . . H'. 'Hi’'' ’ 4 -i-i '.Osj* ji' p I’fji’a' - » in f 4 ! 

The uprising came in reaction 

to sharp cuts in food subsidies, a &$$$& 1 ,! 

dramatic reminder of whol had (] • f 1 ■ >■! ’•■i y' •? ? T ' 1 -*' ;i tj l':> ; 

happened in Cairo seven years : -.v' ,V > ■ :r-V. ' 

earlier. Once again, it stressed » •?>. ■••• • 

the political and social com- 
ponent or food security throu- caused a sharp rise in wages The mlamke » 
gliout the Third World, while while key slate revenues were drastic 
questioning the whole man- dwindling. Meanwhile, the out- ced co 
agement side of the agricultural standing external debt rose by 28 subsid' 
sector. per cent since 1981 to S3. 4 bill- ale de 

ion. Though this debt has not af- sharp 
The transition fected the creditworthiness of and su 

the country on the international bread 
Tunisia has certainly the best markets, it nonetheless depleted had be 
balanced economy in the Arab severely its net foreign exchange The IV 
world, after Iraq. It enjoys a reserves from $479 million to nomy, 
good agricultural base — with 55 $385 million. warnei 

million olive trees, it is the similarly, while imports were negaU’ 
world s second largest exporter growing, exports dropped, thus resigiv 
of olives in the world after increasing the balance or 
Spain. It also has a very exten- payments deficit, 
sive tourist infrastructure, a . . 

fairly advanced industry, very u The situation was not dramatic 
good energy prospects and siz- world standards; but the mental 
able sources of phosphate. greater political liberalisation of f rom , 

1 . . . . . _ Tunisia meant that the govern- slate , 

However, the impact of Frau- menl had to move very cautiou- w u 0 i e 
? e J « c . onom '? recession since s!y on lhe socia , lhefltre . Its 

immediately caught up priorUy was t0 create 50 . 0 00 ^ ra d UD 
with Tunisia, where tom ism and ncw jobs . Tllus sonie ihing had to 
rece,p s from 0 . and phosphates be cut in the budget to make 
dwindled gradually. room for those new investments. 8 

That same year marked a ina- and subsidies were chosen, 
jor economic transition, when 

the sixth Tive-year development T m J L/v/% 

plan came into force in early Au- I 1 O ZM ¥1 II I ft* I 

gust. Whereas agriculture had ^ 
remained a relatively poor reci- 
pient of government allocations . 

during the 1977-81 period with rtii A AAriC ! 1 fir AV 

only 13 per cent of the budget JS ^ 3 »3 9l\/l 

pie. the total amount was incre- 
ased threefold and its budget 

share rose to 1 9 per cent. • 

The objective of the new plan O Tift 1 C* f 

was both to reduce Tunisia's re* w A. 

lionce on imports, and to incre- ‘ 

available T' V *rel°« Once- devastated Uganda is emergin 

share of its workforce who are success story. Its secret, observes 

barred from finding opportunl- economic policy that favours comm 

ties- in the Gulf area. — the same strategy that brought Ji 

In 1983 alone, S373 million from the ruins of 1945. Schu™ am 
were slated to be invested in sociology at the. University o 

agriculture and two new instil u- and is the author of numerous publl 

• dons were created to stimulate affairs, 

private investment in that sec- • — - “ " 

Investroem %Lmotiof ‘Taencv ALMOST LOST in a welter of food 
and the National Aaricuflura^ b,eak slories now unfolding all vited 
Development Bank Maio? fund- over the world, there are a few are r 
Ing InjectfonR vrare nroiected in hopeful tales. One is set in the growl 
1983 for the MEOina^work on disaster- stricken continent of is aga 
the Medjerda-Cap BoJT cana” Africa where Uganda, surpris- Poli 
(financed by the People’s Repu- tngly. is uder going rapid eco- p ] ea88 
blic of China) VasXgofnew nomlc recovery The tale may ^ iden( 
dams, reforestation and ground- teac b us something about eco- ernm , 
water conservation, fishing nomic recovery in general. rass p 

[leets, a major programme to Many people still associate under 

, DUl ’d up the slock of agricultural Uganda with the dread name of Domic 

I ^ h jnery and the importation idi Amin, for whom gratuitous does 
ot 7.000 dairy heifers. killing was the order of the day. VJgan« 

• Idi Amin also expelled some spect 

The mistake 80,000 Indians who formed (he Q n 

country’s business class, causing Qbote 
... llle new emphasis on agricul- ' the economy to. grind to a stand- GIve , 
n r °i was hailed by the World still- Uganda bad one of Africa s -. Q ^ 

Bank, although hiuch more re- most distinguished universities, ; [p_ a 
; ^ains to be done before Tunisia ' Makarere; Idi Amin closed it un poi 
' ™ ac hes self-sufficiency. Oil the down. A Tanzanian invasion fin- expor 
' „* real , s ‘ de » for instance, the ally chased Amin out. but brour ^ over 
J]®w piau will help, to reduce rev ght more killing and looting. s . ron j 
I; rtf 10 ® on outside' sources by When the last foreign occupier. ^ es pi, 

°my 4 per cent: ■ left, Amin’s successor, Pre^ J r j^, 

* . Howver, whit, .parted the *** “gf. '*** f *f d . Up 

I® 1 ® , December climax was the with a ruined nation. . . .. - dos > ( 



caused a sharp rise in wages 
while key slate revenues were 
dwindling. Meanwhile, the out- 
standing external debt rose by 28 
per cent since 1981 to $3.4 bill- 
ion. Though this debt has not af- 
fected the creditworthiness of 
the country on the international 
markets, it nonetheless depleted 
severely its net foreign exchange 
reserves from $479 million to 
$385 million. 

Similarly, while imports were 
growing, exports dropped, thus 
increasing the balance of 
payments deficit. 

The situation was not dramatic 
by world standards; but the 
greater political liberalisation of 
Tunisia meant that the govern- 
ment had to move very cautiou- 
sly on the social theatre. Its 
priority was to create 50.000 
new jobs. Thus something had to 
be cut in the budget to make 
room for those new investments, 
and subsidies were chosen. 


The mistake was to move too 
drastically on this front- Redu- 
ced contributions to the national 
subsidy fund ( La Caissc Nation- 
ale de Compensation) triggered a 
sharp cut in subsidies to cereals, 
and suddenly boosted the price of 
bread by 1 10 per cent, just as 
had been done in Egypt in 1977. 
The Minister of National Eco- 
nomy, Abdul Aziz Lasram, had 
warned against the prospects of 
negative public reaction when he 
resigned last full; but to no avail. 

New approach 

The result was extremely detri- 
mental for (he country. Aside 
from the bloody casualties, the 
slate was forced to reverse the 
whole subsidy- cutting progr- 
amme. Had it gone for a more 
gradual reduction spread over 
five or 1 0 years in order to allow 
the agricultural sector to bear the 

Continued on page 8 


Uganda becomes a 
success story of 
economic rebirth 

Once- devastated Uganda is emerging today as ah economic 
success story. Its secret, observes Franz Schurmann, is an 
economic policy that favours common sense over ideology 
— the same strategy that brought Japan and Germany back 
from the ruins of 1945- Schurmann is professor of history 
and sociology at the University of California at Berkeley, 
and is the author of numerous publications on international 
affairs. • _ 


■ 0 ■ .wiuiw . was mo 

5 t? 8 : P resau re on the govern- 

? budget. A lengthy series of 
y negotiations during 1982 


ALMOST LOST in a welter of 
bleak stories now unfoldins all 
over the world, there are a few 
hopeful tales. One is set in the 
disaster- stricken continent of 
Africa, where Uganda, surpris- 
ingly, is uder going rapid eco- 
nomic recovery. The tale may 
teach us something about eco- 
nomic recovery in general. 

Many people still associate 
Uganda with the dread name of 
Idi Amin, for whom gratuitous 
killing was the order of the day. 
Idi Amin also expelled some 
80,000 Indians who formed the 
country's business class, causing 
the economy to grind to a stand- 
still- Uganda bad one of Africa’s 
most distinguished universities, 
Makarere; Idi Amin closed it 
down. A Tanzanian invasion fin- 
ally chased Amin out, but brou? 
ght more killing and looting. 
When the last foreign occupier 
left, Amin’s successor; Pre- 
sident MUton Obote, was faced 
with $ ruined nation. . ; - 

Now the agriculture of that na- 
turally rich land has So reboun- 
: ded That ; Uganda again exports 


food. The Indians have been in- 
vited back in to do business and 
are returning from Britain in 
growing numbers. The university 
is again functioning. 

Politically, the picture is less 
pleasant. Several thousand dis- 
sidents are still fighting the gov- 
ernment. Unruly troops still ha- 
rass people. But Obote seems to 
understand that his current eco- 
nomic success may crumble if he 
does not return democracy to 
Uganda, and couple It with re- 
spect for human rights. 

On the economic front, 
Obote’s formula Is quite simple: 
Give small farmers incentives to 

S ow and sell crops; get trade go- 
g again, even if handled by the 
unpopular Indians; and get the 
export channels unclogged. Mor- 
eover, the government plays a 
strong role In the economy, 
despite the broad leeway given W 
private merchants and farmers. 

Uganda is a more richly en- 
dowed country than some others 
in Africa; but its experience nev- 

ContUued on gage 8 


economy 

SCC corrects sale report 

AMMAN t. Start — Officials* from I he South tjcnivni Company 
( SC'C) this week cm retted si re purl ili.ii lin.il si grec incut oil si con- 
tract to sell all of lhe company's pindiiciiini to l-gypi was close. 

“South Cement Company welcomes any agreement wiih 
Egypt." llle company said. “Jjlk of any detailed agree me ill is 
premature. ' ‘ It did not give any further siaiunieiit at this sisige. 

Alitalia seals biggest jet deal 

ROME (Star) — Aliialisi.the lisiltaji national airline, has received 
I wo super jets iC'MK/XUs) fiom US firm in l.<»ng Reach. Califor- 
nia. during a ceremony attended by ihc linlisni Consul in An- 
geles and by officials fiom Alitalia and fumt the numul'ac- 
luriug firm. 

These two jeis represent the firM consignment ul Jd planes to 
be delivered within the coming three years at a cost ol $ | billion. 
This is the higgc.si deal in the history of commercial aviation. 

The CMB aircraft consumes 2d per cent less fuel than similar 
commercial aircraft, and emits less noise hel'uie and after take- 
off. li accommodates 172 passengers. 

One of these two planes will hear the name of •Rome’, and the 
other ’Milano'. The other planes will hear names of other Italian 
cities, and will tv: used fur domestic and Emopean transport. 






AWSA project up for bids 


• THE AMMAN Water and Sewerage Authority (AWSA) has 
opened Its Amman area sewerage network project for tenders, 
with an announcement of nine separate contracts. The tenders 
Involve the Installation of 20 kilometres of pipe each, In work 
north and west of Amman as well as within lhe city. Further 
contracts are understood to be forthcoming. Tender do- 
cuments cost JD 100 for each contract. Closing Date for all 
tenders: 14 February 

• THE JORDAN Phosphate Mines Company (JPMC) Invites 
bids for the construction of warehouses Tor dry phosphate 
storage with a total capacity of 60,000 tonnes. Details upon 
payment of JD 100 from the Public Works Ministry, Amman. 
Closing Date: 25 February 

Television installation 

• ALIA, the Royal Jordanian AlrJIne wishes to install closed- 
circuit television cameras In Its freight hangars at the Queen 
Alia International Airport. Details upon payment of JD 30 
from Alia tenders committee In the Housing Bank office com- 
plex, Shmcisanl. Closing Date: 6 February. 


New opportunities 


• ELECTRICAL CAPSULE: Details upon payment of JD 20 
from Jordan Phosphate Mines Company tenders section, Am- 
man. Closing Dale: 10 February. 

• MAINTENANCE WORK: At specialised Health MI uls try 
clinics in Abdaii. Details upon payment of JD 5 from the Pu- 
blic Works Ministry, Amman. Closing Date: 30 January. 

• TURNKEY CONSTRUCTION of the 198 -square- metre sec- 
ond floor of Aqaba chamber of commerce building; Details 
upon payment of JD 15 from the Commerce Chamber, P.O. 
Box 561, Aqaba. Closing Date: 4 February. 

a STUDY AND DESIGN of new Agriculture Ministry offices 
In Amman: Open to Class A engineering companies, Details 
upon payment of JD 10 from the ministry in Amman. Closing 
Date: 8 February 

• ROAD PAVING In Znrqa district: Details from the Royal 
(Army) Corps of Engineers, Amman, upon payment of JD20. 
Closing Date: 5 February. 

• GRADING AND SURFACING of 17,000 square metres of 
road: Details upon payment of JD 1 5 from Public Works Min- 
istry, Amman. Closing Date: 1 February. 

• ANGLES AND SHELVES: Supply and Installation. Details 
upon payment of JD 10 from the Amman Water and Sewerage 
Authority, Amman. Closing Date: 31 January 

• GRADING AND SURFACING of 50,000 square metres of 
road In Ghor Al-Mazra‘a and Hadltha. Details upon payment 
of JD IS from the municipality offices. Closing date: 28 
January 

• UNIFORMS and other supplies: Details npon payment of 
JD 10 from the Civil Defence Directorate, Amman. Closing 
Date: S March 

: • MUTTON, fresh apd refrigerated: Total 5,000 tonnes; De- 
tails from tenders section, Ministry of Supply, for JD 5. 
Closing Date: 21 February 

• SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION: Twelve- classroom building. 

Details upon payment of JD 1 0 from the rural council, of Abu 
Makhtoiib-Zubuirya, Shofaak District. Closing Date: 29 
'January.. ( 

• ELECTRICAL AND CHEMICAL supplies: Transfortuers, 
line perforating Unit, fluorescent limps, asnlfamtc acid, che- 
micals, to prevent oxidisation and corrosion. Details for small 
fees from Jordan Petroleum Refinery Company, Jabal Am- 
man. Closing Date: % t February •>: 





Prices increase 

By Mamdouh EI-Ghaly 

PRICES IMPROVED noticeably this week, thus refreshing 
hopes of uciivity and movement in the market. They in- 
creased gradually from the second working day of the week. 
On the third day, a big deal took place involving the Arab 
Bank and amounting to over JD 750.000, causing prices to 
soar on that day. 

During this week the shares ul' 6 1 companies were hand- 
led. with price increases outnumbering decreases 35-19. 
Gainers included Arab Investment and International Trade, 
closing at JD 1 .520 up from JD 1.350; Islamic House of Fin- 
ance at JD 1 . 020 up from JD0.9 10: Jordan Phosphate Mines 
at JD 2.050 tip from JD 1.830; National Financial Invest- 
ments at JD 1 . 2 50 up from JD 1 . 140, and Arab Pharmaceuti- 
cal industry at JD 3.360 up from JD 3.070. 

Banks 

The banks sector occupied 80. 7 per cent of total handling, 
an increase of 4.7 points compared to last week. Within this 
sector three out or 1 4 banks had 78.4 per cent of the sector 
or 6 3.2 per cent of market tola!. 

The Arab Bank had 61.5/49.6 per cent; National Bank of 
Jordan II. I / 8. 9 per cent, and Jordan- Kuwait Bank 5. 8/4. 7 
per cent. 

Industry 

The industrial sector had 1 4 percent of the market’s busi- 
ness. a decrease of 4. 1 points. 

Within this sector five out of 29 companies had 52.2 per 
cent of the sector or 7. 3 per cent of the market total. 

National Industries had 15.9/2.2 per cent; Jordan Pe- 
troleum Refinery 10.6/1.5 percent; National Steel Industry 
9. 1/1.3 per cent; Intermediate Petrochemical Industries 
a. 5 / 1 . 2 per cent, and Jordan Cement Factories 8. I / 1. 1 per 
cent. 

Services 

The services sector had 4 per cent of total; an increase of 
0.4 points Within this sector two out of seven companies 
had 70.9 per cent or sector or 2.8 per cent or total: Jordan 
Electric Power Company with 45.9/1.8 per cent, and The 
Arab Investment and International Trade with 25.0/1.0 per 
cent. 

Insurance 

The insurance sector had only 1.3 per cent of total hand- 
ling. which was a decrease of a Tull point compared to last 
week. Within this sector two out or I l companies had 57.3 
per cent of the business or 0.8 per cent of the market total. 
Jordan Insurance Company had 37.9/0.5 per corn, -and 
Jordon- French Insurance 19.4/0.3 percent. 

During this week the shares of 61 companies were hand- 
led * with price increases outnumbering decreases 

35- 19. Gainers included Arab Investment and International 
Trade; closing at JD 1 .520 up from JD 1.350; Islamic House 
or Finance at JD 1.020 up from JD0.910; Jordan Phosphate 
Mines at JD 2.050 up from JD 1.830; National Financial In- 
vestments at JD 1 .250 up from JD I . I 40. and Arab Phar- 
maceutical Industry at JD 3.360 up from JD 3.070. 

Among price declines were Al-Quds Insurance, closing at 
2.000 down from JD 2.300; United Insurance at JD 
3.000 down from JD 3.350: Middle East Hotel at JD0.500 
down from JD 0.5 40. and Rafia for Plastic Bugs at JD 0.880 
down from JD 0.950. 

The weekly record 



A new rush for the dollar 


IT’S A fact of life: Gold has been 
virtually unresponsive to global 
tensions throughout 1983. Nei- 
ther world terrorism, nor Andro- 
pov’s or' for (hat matter Pre- 
sident Assad's ill-health, nor the 
situation in Lebanon, nor the 
Korean Airlines 007 incident, 
has succeeded in carrying the 
price of gold back up to the 
heights it reached on January 
21, 1980 when it hit S850 an 
ounce. Apparently, the Midas 
touch has gone green. The gol- 
den calf is now the dollar. 

The reasons are manifold. On 
the economic side, lower con- 
sumer price rises have taken the 
glitter out of the precious metal 
as a hedge against inflation. 
Signs of weakness in crude oil 
prices are further dampening 
interest in the yellow gold that 
used lo be in tandem with the 
black gold, at least as far as 
prices are concerned. In addi- 
tion, with a total outstanding 
world debt estimated at a stag- 
gering $8 5 0 billion, central 
banks of indebted countries ( par- 
ticularly Czechoslovakia, Po- 
land, Brazil, the Philippines, and 
warring Iraq) are offloading 
some of their gold reserves to 
alleviate part of their problem. 

Gone are the heady days of late 
1979 and early 1980 when the 
seizure of an American Embassy 
in Tehran, or a mosque in 
Mecca, or the invasion of Afgha- 
nistan would send the price of 
gold to record highs. Instead, 
the year 1982 consecrated the 
reign of the US dollar. The Le- 
banese. weary of an unsettling 
eight-year-old civil war; the Ku- 
waitis. clobbered by a devas- 
tating Souq Al-Manakh crash; 
the Saudis, at an unexpected low 
in terms of their oil revenues, 
and Hie Gulf, anxious about the 
prolonged Iraq- Iran war and the 
first terrorist attack in the oil- 


rich region in Kuwait, are all 
turning to the dollar. 

The rationale is that the Un- 
ited Stales, in the final analysis 
— not cumbersome gold invest- 
ment — is the safest haven for 
cowardly fleeing capital. The 
prevailing sentiment in the Arab 
world rests on the premise that iT 
everything went wrong in a So- 
cialist Europe or the sensitive 
Far East, one lost bastion would 
stand: the United States, the bul- 
wark of world capitalism. 

Besides, the decreased infla- 
tion. the surge in the stock ex- 
change, the favourable interest 
rales, signs of the end of the 
recession, and a strong Reagan 
administration have made the US 
a safe and attractive place to inv- 
est. In turn, the dollar is turning 
out to be the commodity that is 
most in demand by foreign sur- 
plus capital in quest of placeme- 
nt. 

In addition, the crash of Souq 
Al-Manakh in Kuwait, the poor 
returns on real estate investment 
in the Arab world and a rude 
beating from gold speculation 
that brought about bankruptcies 
among some of the elite mer- 
chant families and even banking 
Institutions, have driven Arab 
investors away from their rest- 
less shores. Those shores, in 
fact, over the past few years, at- 
tracted capital away from the 
dollar Investment at a time when 
the US currency was yielding low 
returns on Wall Street, moderate 
interest and the dollar itself was 
at -a record low. In 1979 and the 
early 1 980s. 

Oil is paid for in dollars. So 
are Euroloans. So are stocks, 
bonds and Treasuries. Besides. 
American real estate and US 
companies are becoming attrac- 
tive investments for foreign ca- 
pital. Arab banks, which nr- 


imiged $32 billion in in.., 
national syndicated loans S' 
tween 1977 and mid- 1983 
most other big interna^ 
banks, now have to be satisfS 
with interest income from (heir 
past loans and forgeL the prinri. 
pal, for the time being. As a con. 
sequence, dollar deposits no Ion 
ger are going into world syndics, 
lions, but rather into US invest, 
menl. 


‘Total withdrawal is the 
only genuine formula 

for peace’ ,King Hussein 


middle east 

Egypt asks Australia to 
keep its troops in Sinai 

After Hassan Aly met with Hayden 


By Len Rockingham 

Star London (Torres pondpani 

LONDON — His Majesty King Hosseln 
said on British television on Monday that 
he believed that, given a real chance of re- 
gaining Its rights tbrongh negotiation, the 
PLO would be prepared to revise its atti- 
tudes towards Israel, as embodied for ex- 
ample In the Palestine covenant. 


Also there is a Drevailin,, « gaining Its rights througn negotiation, me 

limenl in the Gulf that no X w ° uld J* t0 r . ev '“ 1 ■*» »* 11 - 

how you're aoine to lodes towards Israel, as embodied for ex- 

in 8 o^ speciletfon. "£?£* «■»■■ '■ «■' M «-'“ cove "‘ l “'' 
suit will be a loss. This is a rnajw King Hussein said that these attitudes 
departure from what’s practi- ■ were forced upon the Palestinians In 
cally dogma in a crisis- prone rt- ! defence of their rights and he compared 
gion, that dictates, "when ii them with the resistance movements in Eu- 
trouble. buy gold." The Middle rope during German occupation In 
East has been, though short oft- World War Two. He said that the Pales- 
s hooting war, in its deepesltrou- ■ hoe covenant was something that the PLO 
ble. And yel, the rush was not chairman, Mr Yasser Arafat, had Inher- 
for gold. Ited from the past. 

What’s strange, moreover it The King said that when he meets Mr 
that the dollar, like the sleeken. Arafat In Amman, he would expect them to 
change, offers no real economic be f rank and cand,d * 1th each other. But 
justification for that soaring de- . ,he Wn 8 firmly a suggestion that, 
mand. The US budget- deficit Is n lf lbe pL0 refused to join the peace 
its highest, the economy is not Process, Jordan might act Independently 
yet on an upturn and coipon- on thc bas,s of the Palestinian members of 
tions are not doing as well is- the reconvened Jordanian parliament. ‘*1 

their shares on Wall Street . ara not a fi ,real to ,he PLO ’ 1 do no! "' lsb 

Therefore, it seems safe to con to be a threal tbe PLO nor does B° v " 
elude that the cause of this world eminent", said the King. 

euphoria over the dollar is psy- However, King Hussein said that he did 
chological and is rooted in lhe not believe that thc Shamir government in 
world first, and only secondarily Israel was genuine In its desire for a West 

in the US. Bank settlement. He emphasized that the 

In short, oil and turmoil lie 0D, y genuine formula for peace would be a 
eluding rampant terrorism, so- tota * withdrawal for total peace. A sov- 
cial unrest, growing world debt.; erelgn territory should be returned to a 
regional wars, coups d’etat and; sovereign people, the Palestinians, 
dwindling commodities priced ! 
are creating a rush on the doll*, 
symbolic or what is perceived to 
be the safest investment in lhe 
world. Welcome lo the USA. 1 
land of opportunity — even for 
foreigners! ! 

i 

(Mid East Report); 



King Hussein 

Also appearing In the BBC Television 
'Panorama* programme were a number of 
Israeli politicians. The deputy leader of 
the opposition Labour Party, Mr. Yitzhak 
Rabin, said that his party would be pre- 
pared to negotiate the returo of the West 
Bank to Jordan In the context of a peace 
treaty and he would not care If King Huss- 
ein were also supported by the PLO In the 
negotiations. 


‘We don’ t need foreign forces 
in Lebanon’ , says Junblatt 


Uganda rebounds from bad old 
days by using common sense 


Continued from page 7 

ertheless Implies that, given the 
right formulas, the natural resi- 
liency of any economy can be 
tapped to bring about economic 
recovery. 

Indeed, a similar phenomenon 
occurred some three decades ago 
in Japan and Germany. Though 
incredibly ravaged by wars, their 
economies rebounded with stun- 
ning speed. It also started hap- 
pening again in Beirut, where 
business sprouted back up only 
days after Israeli shelling stop- 
ped. It happened, too. in ilnfor- 
' t unate Cambodia; markets grew 
up in Phnom Penh just a short 
time after the Vietnamese drove 
out the Khmer Rouge. 

lronipally, the, economy did 
, not likewise rebound in Vlel? 
naiq. Except for a' vast black 
market,- the Vietnamese eco- 
nomy is one of the most depres- 
sed In Asia. But before cheering 
capitalism's yictory in the global 
economic race; consider the fate 
■ of the Chilean economy,' once 
touted as a model free enterprise 
ecoftpray: Today it is. one or the 
{ mosUdepressed in the world. 

. What economic policy In so- 
; cidllst Vietnam .and capitalist 
Chile have in common is that 


instance, is allowing farmers to 
get good prices for their crops, 
and merchants to make decent 
profits. Yet government plays a 
direct role in the economy by 
creating jobs, procuring capital, 
developing markets abroad and 
at home, and striving to conso- 
lidate a just and secure political 
environment. Such a role is far 
from incompatible with free 
markets; in fact the two go toge- 
ther. 

Thirty years ago American 
business specialists shook their 
heads in dismay as big Japanese 


banks loaned scarce capital tor 
thousands of little businesses. | 
some of them tawdry. “They 
ought to be pouring all their capi- 
tal into big industries," US oh 


AMMAN — The leader of the Progressive 
Socialist Party (>8?) in Lebanon Mr. Wa- 
lid Junblatt has said the problem in Leba- 
non is an internal affair which should 
onljr be solved by the Lebanese. "We 
don’t need foreign forces in Lebanon, 
peace or war" he said. 

Mr. Junblatt who is also the leader of 
the Druze was speaking in an interview in 
Amman with the correspondent for the 
Radio Netherlands, Saleh Irtiemah. Mr. 
Junblatt explained that the Multinational 
force In Lebanon is no more a peacekeep- 
ing one since it has shown open support 
for the Gemayel government. 


servers proclaimed. But the Ja- 1 ; living reasons for his rejection of the 
panese figured that large-scale j r® c ®nl security arrangements in Lebanon, 
industry needed a vast cushion! [he PSP leader said certain basic issues 
of small enterprises on which to [ )JJ? re overlooked. These include the denial 
rest. Uganda, taking neither * i officers and men who 

capitalist nor a socialist path. . r‘f cle o from the Lebanese army after re- 


Events in North Africa 
hold lessons for others 


capitalist nor a socialist path. . r‘f cled f rom the Lebanese army after re- 
seems to be going in the sam* I„J n , B . orders 10 fight in the mountains 

direction that Japan did many j ■ Join i in massacres. He said most of 
years earlier — opting for com- < ■ ‘™ se officers and men are Druzes. On the 
moil sense. ? : ™*, r 0 ? and v tb ® Gemayel government 

• ' ' rr ah ead to reinstate renegade officers 

(Pacific News Serried ‘ such as lhe late Major Saad Haddad. 

„ „Mr. ^Hatt mentioned the curfew im- 

f l« A 4^** 5 a ho Sed 0n ^est Beirut, press censorship, 

ill riCa ■ : 5fT? SSI ! ,ent of the public and the policy of 

* ' “® s “oyiflg slowly the southern suburbs of 

?.'■ ^ rut where the Shi'iles live, as 

Ur Olliers *. ?, ber Obstacles to the security agreement. 

[• "Reused the Lebanese government of 

Now, Saudi Arabia is CUM'*' • B5SKL£f Pr0aCl1 ign ° rin8 
gradually on the domestic sideofj- ^ t'On demands. 

its farming industry. f ; 10 whether there is still any possibil- 

R„I Ihp n.u-cHnn i«- How? T prnS! ^ °P® r «tion with the Gemayel gov- 

But the question is. Howr r. ernmeqt, Mr JimWjm rep , iedt ara 

For one thing, cutting sirt®* j- to. have serious doubts if it is 

dies should never happen ovefr Possible to achieve any deal with the Ge- 
night; for there is no counters- | aye] government and with Gemayel in 
lance benefit available for tw J; person . Asked about an alternative to 
consumers.: A rise in wages jj ; Pfesent situation, Mr. Junblatt said, it 


Continued from page 7 • Now, Saudi Arabia is doing 1 !• 

gradually on the domestic side w 
lull impact and make further in* its farming industry, 
vestment allowances, the whole n..» ,u *• 
nation would have won. . But lhe <I uestlon » S: HoW? • 

iatt-aaati 

■ssiasKs is s? 

be completely phased out. . i Sf* 



lugm, iui mcic is uu - » 

lance benefit available for. 
consumers. : A rise in wagc?.“ j 


.ai viqiuam ana capitalist be complete lv ohased out consumers, a rise in g: i.r^iu u «w*auan. Mr. Junblatt said, n 

Chile have in common is that . : y P ' “ ° ut ' . - not the answer to offset the opposition tQ propose something 

,w®fo ideologically shaped, • Subsidies, especially as they „ higher-priced items since It oou ► . .i5JJ;for Lebanon,. Something as he put it 
oiu}, through the .ideas of Karl • involve imports, only tend id ' helps to create more iuflari?^ j j lead Lebanon to true democracy 

;.Marx : and the other- through ®, nc0U p a ^- e wasteful consump- The only possible compensation ; c .. true independence". Lebanon, ac- 


pi i f 

-Is i - - -ii-r 


ernl^°^ rati ? n the Gemayel gov- vy aUd junblatt 
foment, Mr. Junbldtt replied. "I ara w • 

person*^ ? with Gemayel in h i h t tb g fact That neutrahz- 

re " ,liobs w " h 

i an ^? u f ld lead Lebanon to true democrapy them 1 Junb a t - ■' . . , ; 1 

, en!!ii2** independence". Lebanon, ac- .. The psp leader observed that the l^ba- 
ptav hl -JunUatt ‘ Should go back : fo; a0n reconciliation tdJks in Geneva are 
, P«y its .original role iff the Arab world. „ , now in a deadlock since President Ge- 
; Junblatt rejected a 1 suBcestlorf that mavet failed to perform the. task given 


those of . Milton Friedman. Uon. But the same rule also ap- should be creating new jobs. K 0 . to Junblatt "should go back to non reconciliation talks in Geneva are 

■: the kby to, economic recovery ?k!L '. lo 5c d< Sf- ? ? c a 8 ricu,ture . a larger stock of salaries for .v ? > tta -Original role id the Arab world. . now id a deadlock since President Ge- 

mM m§m : gs^js i ^JSsa*a«ais sr ssa 


CAIRO (AP) — Egypt officially asked thc 
Australian government Monday to keep 
its 100-man contingent in the 2,600- 
member multinational peace keeping force 
in the Sinai. The request was made lo 
Australian Foreign Minister Bill Hayden, 
who arrived in Cairo on Sunday for a four 
day visit. 

Following a meeting with Egyptian 
Foreign Minister Kamal Hassan Aly. Mr 
Hayden declined to tell reporters whether 
Australia would go ahead with its an- 
nounced plans lo withdraw the force when 
its two-year tour of duly ends next April. 

‘ * I have h government lo which I am re- 
sponsible," Hayden said. ‘*1 must put my 
case before them." 

Mr Hassan Aly told reporters that Egypt 
believed thnt it is essential for Australia 
to continue lo participate in the force, 
which was pul together after Israel agreed 
to return the Sinai to Egypt under its 
1979 peace treaty with Israel. Senior 
Egyptian officials, who asked not to be 
identified said Israel would ask the Aus- 
tralians to keep Lheir troops in the cont- 
ingent- Mr Hayden is due to visit Israel on 
Friday. 


Australia has had a 100- man cont- 
ingent and a helicopter unit patrolling (he 
border between Egypt and Israel since Is- 
rael returned the last section of the Sinai 
on 2 5 April. 1982. There are ten other 
countries in Lhe force. Egyptian officials 
said the Australia n helicopter unit was 
essential and stressed the importance of 
renewing the Australian contingents two- 
year tour of duty. 

"Mr Hassan Aly has outlined a pow- 
erful case responding to quite a number of 
the concerns which have been expressed 
in Australia about our commitments in the 
force," Hayden said. 

Thc Australian minister also expressed 
concern that thc Palestinian cause had be- 
come paralyzed for quite some time, but 
added that Egypt's recent moves toward 
coordination with Jordan and the Pales- 
tine Liberation Organization lo solve the 
Palestinian problem liad quietened his 
country's fears. 

Mr Hayden, who is on the first leg of a 
Middle East and East African tour, said 
he had discussed with Mr Hassan Aly 
peace efforts in the Middle East. "1 cun 
say we have nearly identical views politi- 
cally Tor the Middle East," Mr Hassan 
Aly said. 



Kuwait threatened to free 
bomb blast suspects 

KUWAIT (AP) — The government of Ku- 
wait has been threatened with terror at- 
tacks If (he suspects arrested In connec- 
tion with the bomb blasts In the country 
last December were not released. Sheikh 
Jaber al- Ahmed al- Sabah, the ruler of 
Kuwait was quoted to have revealed on 
Monday. 

Sheikh Jnber al- Ahmed al- Sabah told 
local newspaper editors that the 21 su- 
spects will go on trial and be executed If 
the state security court condemns them to 
death. 4 * We have received threats to rel- 
ease the defendants who .had disturbed the 
security and stability of our country In the 
bomb blasts," lie said. “But we will 
never bend to these threats. We will never 
be shaken. We will never give up our dign- 
ity in the face of terrorist, pressures and 
whoever stood behind them." 

He did not Identify the sonrees of thc 
threats. But informed sonrees here said 
that the fanatic Al-Daawa underground 
movement In recent weeks directed a 
threat to Kuwait over thc UanUn state ra- 
dio to release the blast suspects or face Sheikh Jaber 
further attacks. The same sources relt- < 

era ted that the Iranian- backed Al-Daawa j€C|lo|| to lhe Guir Cooperation Council 
operatives were responsible for the blasts ( G cc) collective Internal security pact 
that wrecked a three- storey building hous- d s| lt> ^ ct blueprinted by 
Ing the American embassy and a wall at s>1|d| kabla and Bahrain In the wake of a 
the French embassy, In pddltion toa num- attempt against Bahrain by pro- 
ber of Kuwaiti targets. By Jraplan elements. Kuwait refused to sign 

four persons wreaUrtandfi } '«J«J« d the collective security pact, arguing that 
the blasts. The attack on the US embassy con t ra dlcted its own constitutional and 
was committed by a sulclde drlver who j urjd | ca j stipulations, 
stormed into the compound with a truck- J 

load of Butane gas cylinders and explo- The pact calls mainly for hot- pursuit of 
slves. suspects by any GCC country Into the 

The 21 persons now in police custody territory of any other member counlry. It 
were yet to be Indicted, and official sour- •!» calls for mutual extradition , of poll! - 
ces said their trial would be' held shortly. ca * criminals. Sheikh Jaber told the edl- 
A1I defendants were identified as expatrl- lbat Kuwait has requested undisclosed 
at* workers modifications In thc security pact and was 

, ... . hoping that this woold be accepted by all 

Sheikh Jaber praised the close coopera- S \ K GCC member states, 
tloo between the people, armed forces, po- 
lice and expatriates who together helped .. IUs not trne t0 say that the (Decern, 
track down the suspects. These exp a- bej .^ blasts will cause us to sign the secur- 
trlates retard Kuwait’s stability as their , ty pact . Kuwait's position on that score 

°!m st * u sa J d Sheikh Jaber. We rem8 | ns unchanged," he said. . 
will not be distracted away from the pre- • , 

cantlon, because some (terrorists) might Reacting to a question. Sheikh Jaber ln- 
seek to repeat the aggression. - slated that the Casablanca summit did not 

Responding to a question, Sheikh jaber fall.. He accused unidentified Western me- 
■. said, ‘‘no, I jvill not commute whatever dla of bloating , the disagreements In the 
(death) sentences a galhsd’t he defendaptsl . .summit,: .*■ What happened at the^Casa- 
I will approve whatever depth penalty the blancd siipitnit will not necessarily happen 
state security court inlght hand down. Ku> at . the pan-Arab summit," he added, 

, Walt’s security pome* , first.’*: He . referring to the Arab League snmmlt that 

■ dismissed as, unfounded, the ^speculation has been s.cjiedaled for 31 March In Rly- 
' about Kuwait being willing to forgo Its opr sdh, Saudi Arabia. 
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middle east 


Egypt re-emerges into Arab diplomatic rankl 

Amid growing disenchantment over Israel’s actions 

CAIRO (AP) — rovnl'u elnm 


£ A tt° A^h 7 ? 8ypl > s,ow re-emergen- 
“' n, ° Arab diplomatic ranks comes at a 
SHE i,/ jrowmg disenchantment here 
with Us relationship with Israel. At the 
same lime, Egyptian diplomats and gov- 
S 1 ' 1 officials feel frustrated owr 
what they see as reluctance on the part of 

SSrnTSi*. 0 " Ihe Palesti,lifln iss ue which 

LaJro feels is necessary to revive the 
peace process launched more than six 
years ago by the late President Anwar Sa- 

beldrnSfSif £ dipIomat - wh <> asked not to 
be identified by name said, ‘■many thincs 

are possible now (on the peace process) 
but they all depend on some movement bv 

conceMions?* nS '° SP * rk ,sraeI in ‘° 

It is five years now since Sadat and Me- 
nachem Begin signed the Egyptlan- 

A1 [ h ? ueh E «yp< and y ?srael 
st .V . r " aintain diplomatic relations as 
called f or i„ jhe treaiy, .here has been no 
Egyptian ambassador in Tel Aviv since 
September 1982, when President S 
Mubarak withdrew the envoy in protest 

c of Palestinians Tn 
Israeli- held Beirut. Egypt says- the am- 

WJ ?. nal return until Israel im- 
proves the climate within the region! 

c. 1 ? a , recent interview. Mr. Mustafa 
El-Sairka. Minister of external trade 


went so far as to say that (he Egyptian 
people have proved their nationalism by 
not responding to normalization of rela- 
tions with Israel. Egypt’s state- control led 
news media have sharply condemned Is- 
rael s continued occupation of South Le- 
banon. accusing Israeli troops of brutality 
in responding to guerrilla attacks there 
For the second straight year. Israel has 
been excluded from the Egyptian Book 
Fair held in Cairo with representatives 
rrom 40 countries, including 12 from the 
Arab world. 

In the meantime. Egypt has been slowly 
mending its ties with other Arab slates 
which were severed after the 1979 ireaty 
with Israel. The Egyptians have signed a 
trade agreement with Jordan, virtually 
ending the economic boycott imposed by 
Jordan after the treaty. 

u . Pr f ? s ., r f ports say President Mubarak 
will visit Jordan and Iraq possibly in next 

Z n "?i,^ S , Pi ‘ e S £ rla ? “"dLibyanoppo"- 
hon. the Islamic Conference Organization 

the £ou^ yfH l ° reSUme its mem bership in 

President Mubarak cancelled a planned 
j n P , s |" ae * n 1982 because Mr. Begin 
“ ,hat tbe Egyptian leader visit East 
Jerusalem; which is an occupied Arab 

^ r &, TalkS betwecn Israel and Egypt 
on Palestinian autonomy, also provided 


It 24 hours . day! $P WUephotJS “ mtdie ‘ l Care *° who " ced 


American, Israeli officials 

hold strategic talks 


“ The United 
l sra0 l Monday opened separate 
/ discussions gn the state or the Israeli' ecd- 

! llH “ ; K° n ' uture “Hilary and po- 

, llticat co-operation • In the Middle East. 

- 2? a ? d 1 officials said both 

i ar 8 cl y anaJytical in nature. 

speculation that , any 

affheJVbft ^ tPprri 1 WDUld enrier 8 e , from 
: ThIrL-T economic or the strategic talks . 

• The. fits I session of the . recent American- 
ly® 1 ]. jwlltical/ military grpup was said to- 
.have focused on the crisis Fn Ldbanoh. ’ 

ad ® ini si r iMon {was , mainly 
■gotivaMdln creat ng (he Jortim Jn order 


US military and medical equipment In Is- 
[ngenc|es J0 nt pUnning for Aary cont- 

j&iSftt*' the US «nd Israel reached 
u^reernenL on (he use of Is- 
raeli medical ifacilities, during an em- 1 
ergency. The two days of parallel eco- 

nn!” Si l ? e State Department were 
■not directly related - to these 7 strategic 
meetings. ■ 

Amerlcari Secretary of Slate : George' 
Shultz initiated the eCpnonilo talks Iasi 
ypar. clearly coincerried about the deteh'p'- , 
ration or the Israeli economy. Israeli offi- 
• oialfe said t|ic first round fofcused on the 
.dual ^ problems i pt inflation: and .deficit- 
spending iq israbu ■ 


3**0 




President Mubarak 

for under Camp David broke down over 
the Israeli government’s demand that 
sessions be held in East Jerusalem. Egypt 
considered East Jerusalem’s future status 
a subject of those negotiations. 

In 1981, 28, 495 Israelis visited 
Egypt, while only 3,624 Egyptians 


travelled to Israel. The Coptic Orihn^ 
Church - the Middle East’s largest 
inn community - has forbiddefi Its 
bers to make pilgrimages to Jerusalem? 
Bethlehem until the Israelis returnTl 
astery in the Church of the Holy sS 
eh re to Egyptian Coptic monks fS 
claims the Israelis took awav thp 

'he church rillZXg'Thfffli 
Arub-Israeh war and handed it ovc VJ 
rival Ethiopian Coptic church. 

An even greater sore point is ihe statu : 

11 OI,e " kilometer square enclave in 

Ei?af ' ' Thi* e p * ns J' la mur 'he Israeli 
Cilal The Egyptians say the area sLui 

Many Egyptians believe that unless the' 

h\ r n« ,S r a ‘ ld ,he Anierican s can hold out 
hopes for progress on an overall Middle 
East peace, public opinion may force the 
government ' into an increasingly harder 
line on Middle East issues. “Don't under- 
estimate public opinion here," cautioned 

fn?hP 8 ]n l,a 'L dip, ? mat - " l can reinerab « 
n the 40s when l was a student and tool 

o the streets over the British occupation 

In Sadat s time, our press did not explain : 

to the ^ people all the implications of : 

peace, the diplomat warned. “Now Ihe 

press discusses these issues and people 

have a greater underslanding." 


UNRWA on refugees in Lebanon 

ks Agency ( UNRWAj"^! 0 ^ OIo^R^ec^hi? Vnite ^ Nations Relief and Wor- 
u rge of violent Incidents 1 n vol vl nc Palcstfnl,, t xpr f essed concern over an ups- 
appealed to those who have effective contrni J h efug f es 1,1 Lcba "°n and has 
do everything in their power Vo ^prote??% e .1? V V\?, US areas ° r Lebanon to 
marked increase in arrests. disaDDcarinr^ °J civilians. There has been a 
affecting Palestine rc f u gees ln Ubanon O r? ng ’ murde « and explosions 
ugees have been killed. 10 wounded Jovfn h t,,C ^ pasl ,w ° mo " th s< " wf- 
th ®*! have been 26 incidents of shell! no n? ha \ e ? ccn rc P« rt «d missing and 
south Lebanon and the Beirut area On <ipv!?r . exp,os,0I,s affecting refugees In 
beck has drawn attention to «f s o r violin, OCCasi ? B « 1,1 ih * Mr. Ryd- 
Lebanon. “ lo acrs ° r v,oleB «e against Palestinian refugees In 

Plan to honour Sartawi rejected 

ell for I sr a e l l?lSl esti n c e d ( e o C e /e J as . r jJ ec * ed 0 proposal by (He Coun- 
Issam Sartawi, the PLO snokesmnn 6 ^ 1 a . sta *ne In memory of the late Dr. 
mayor explained that the Jewish maS?/""* 6- i 1 Portu 8 al last year. The 
the memory of a leader of an oreantJo 0 /^ ,n . Acre does “ot wish to perpetuate 
the Jewish state”. The proposafto erVi?? maln P ur P° s e Is to liquidate 

honour Sartawi who was one^nU r« v Paiplf?*. 11 ® ™ as J madc b y Council to 
bers-of Zionist parties and n°o{ onl/^^^ 

was ^ 0man banned from travelling 

nied permission the ,sraeI1 authorities have de- 

Bank («n of EI-Blreh. her K res,denl of fbe Wes< 

has asked “all mothers and all those J l 'l n S ,n Amm an. Mrs. Khalil 

}.",** ber children. Her^ appeal ms wSSSff VI th ,,uman r, 8 hfs, ‘ t0 bel P 
California-based organization of wnmen ? hed -i n * he Bews * e l*er of ‘Najda’, a 
Khalil who Is presides of thH? ash F?^f ncd / 1 bout thc Middle Easl. 

iofin 0f fha Pami, y) women's society was ol9eLrf Usr !i (S ° Ciety for the preserva ‘ 
1980, and has since that date been denied 8Ced V ,lder tow n arrest on 7 August 
den * ed .Permission to leave theWes? ?» P fKL ssI ? n to travel * Sh ® fIrst 
n the United States about being Invited to speak 

rles. The Israeli authorities also Issued ™ me ” Ilv *ng In the occupied terrlfo- 
Bank . l ® ade rs of women’ s organfzatlois^oi * d ^ dcr wh,ch forbade all West 
: i “f.J’.E? 8 : Khalil aid she tffitt l ^S¥M I i u « , « | J on political Iss* 
aB *horItifl S once again refised I» ber cb » d ren to visit her, 

on Mr.; Kh." 1 . nd the of 

No work for West Bank doctors 

Ti ft S"?*** w «< amk are reported 
1 Al-Bustaml told the ‘ Al Kud? mwsSLm? 1 doct °f s committee Dr. Salah 
tojs is growing, adding that most of the 1 j e nu “ ber of unemployed doc- 
^private hospitals. The civil kdmJnl st ra » llfn f ° r ^ do,n 8 voluntary work In, 

•or. h , 

m 3 r ’ accused °f throwing grenade 

' Terror ’ (TNT) W af / a . have accused the * Ter- 


' U’^irle 6 i 7 s I v * • . "K 

Ml' . ':i*r 


Ah-i v ‘ V * r rr u ‘ t er 0 u o of thr nu < M . I" • v" accuseo toe * n 

/•' ^ e n d »f a 5 abcbal f a**? of theWakf the mJSi* Br f. D - ade ,n, u ‘he home of IV 
■ grenade damaged propertv bniiM ,B, Tollglous trust last w«ek. 1 

' ' ; by the^poUce I d seven suspects i 
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First spaceman prepares for a blast off 
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Southern Africa: 
Signs of an end 
to hostilities 


THERE ARE signs that the apartheid 
regime of Prime Minister Botha In 
South Africa Is now ‘coming down to 
earth'. Last week, South African and 
Mozambican government representa- 
tives met in Pretoria for talks aimed at 
forging a non- aggression pact and good 
nelghbourllness between their two 
countries. 

This came after nearly a decade of 
hostilities. So far, neither side has 
commented on the talks which lasted 
one day. But a communique Issued af- 
ter the talks said the two sides consid- 
ered ways to ensure that thc territory 
of neither state should serve as a spr- 
ingboard for aggression and violent ac- 
tions against the other. 

South Africa accuses Mozambique of 
sheltering the African National Couni 
ell (ANC) the black nationalist organi- 
zation fighting the white minority re- 
gime to end apartheid (discrimina- 
tion). A! the same time, Mozambique 
charges South Africa of supporting thc 
rebel Mozambique National Resistance 
(MNR) a group which is working to 
overthrow the government in Mozamb- 
ique. 

The accord the two countries arc now 
trying to seek could nevertheless be 
viewed as a key to the day-to-day Im- 
provement of relations despite thc ideo- 
logical rift between them. South Africa 
is a hardline anti -communist state and 
Mozambique, a Marxist state. In addi- 
tion to security issues. It Is known that 
separate working- group negotiations 
ha? f taken place In thc Mozambican 
capital Maputo on economic affairs 
and energy matters. 

What President Samora Machel 
seems to be asking of South Africa is 
vni.n * a “ er to stop aiding the rebel 
MNR whose activities have disrupted 
economic development of the country, 
koulh Africa Is also asking Mozamb- 
a iur> a iBscoatl nue giving refuge to the 
Looking at the two Issues on 
their merits, it could be said that the 
south African demand is not fair. The 
reason is that the ANC Is fighting for a 
noble cause- fighting for the freedom of 
the oppressed blacks. The South Afrl- 
t??# ?“‘ bor UI®s fall to realise the fact 
7 i?!i i? zambique * Swaziland, Lesotho, 

1 *f?i bwe and tbe other independent 
Airican nations would not aid and abet 

trine sm ? nd sabotage. These coun- 
th« C i S a d “ty to give shelter to 

thcil rights^* 8nd help them flght f ° r 

W Srotli AW®, scraps the apartheid 
2! T 1 aBd gives the majority black a 
nnthi tb ® government, there will be 
?orto *5t[° r 11 10 fear - Perhaps ‘he Pre- 
hpoini? ks £ nd . * be * r aftermath are the 
thf 51 ohanges In thc policies of 
arp ^“‘h African government. If they 
spp’wI. n res{ of Africa wants to 
the ftSf ! , hose ‘olhs. From Pretoria, 
^f r ?® tba P^»ce train' should head to- 

Zimhai ke ^' tals °f Angola, Lesotho, 
^mbabwe, Swaziland etc. 

a Soutl^ cannot maintain 
Africa? ^ bpstllltles with its black 
JJJ !" “flgbbours I ndefl ni tely,. ^et an 
aChievBd ir ese bpstllltles cannot be 
fore- « d k f ?P* r, Md persists. There- 
is n «L^ a ?i e dr i attltl,d ® *o ‘he blacks 
ls(er ^ d bp^V^“ 10 you Prime Mjn- 


By Richard Hj!I 

NEW DELHI ( Agencies) — India's first 
spaceman is already being burnt* along mi 
a gale of propaganda, fully three imuitlis 
before he blasts ol f. Squadron- Lcadei 
Rakesh Shnrina. 34-year-old Punjabi, will 
represent a coup for Moscow when he 
boards a Soyuz capsule on Lenin's birth- 
day. 

Plans are well in hand to give saturation 
coverage in India to Sharma’s pioiccted 
®»Bht-day night. There is growing belieT 
that Mrs Indira Gandhi may announce a 
general election to coincide with his 
launching. The Indian prime minister was 
photographed, smiling maternally, along- 
side the former test pilot when he inter- 
rupted his cosmonaut training at the Yuri 
Gagarin Centre lo visit New Delhi. While 
in orbit, ho will exchange greetings with 
her. 

The real significance of Sharma's flight 
is political — unlike the Americans, the 
Russians are adept at exploiting their’ 
space programme by taking up ‘guests’ 
from friendly nations. Sharma matters 
more than his predecessors because he 
comes from the world's most populous de- 
qiocracy, on whose friendship Moscow 
puts tremendous store. 

Mrs Gandhi likes the idea of being one 
up on such neighbours as China and Pa- 
kistan. ludia gives high priority to its 
domestic space programme. Sharma's 
scheduled lift-off from the Baikonur cos- 
modrome will happen almost a year to the 
day after the first fully successful launch- 
ing of a four-stage rocket from an island 
near Madras. 

Mrs Gandhi was also on hand to watch 
that event and said she was “thrilled, ex- 
cited and proud” that India's home-made 
SLV-3 rocket had put a 901b satellite into 
orbit. Appropriately enough, the rocket 



A space antenna at tile Indian Space 
Centre. 

was dragged to Its launch-pad on a 
bullock- cart. 

The obsession with belonging lo the 
‘space club’ is seen as bizarre by Indian 
leaders opposed to Mrs Gandhi's policies. 
They point out Hint Sharma will be gazing 
down on a homeland where 300 million 
people — more than four- fifths or all In- 
dians — are rated as living In ‘absolute 
poverty. 1 This criticism is rej'ected by Dr 
Vasant Gowariker, director of the 
national space centre at Trivandrum, sou- 
thern India. “We shall use our satellites 
for improving agriculture, for finding 
minerals by remote Sensing, and for edu- 
cation," he said in an interview. 

Dr. Gowariker, aged 54. studied chemi- 
cal engineering at Birmingham University 
and worked at the Harwell atomic 
research establishment. “We are har- 
nessing our space technology for national 
development," he sa(d. The space scient- 
ists look to the day when there will be a 


O'liinuimil rv set in every one of Indio's 
550.0l.i0 villages, receiving educational 
programmes from a satellite stationed 
oyer the country. This fits in well with 
Mrs Gandhi's call earlier this month for 
technology to be an “innovative and lib- 
erating force for social justice." 

Dr. Gowariker and his 5.000 staff are 
hoping to send up satellites weighing a 
ton. well before 1990. “We have done it 
all alone,” he said. “There has been 
greaL secrecy by the superpowers, espe- 
cially about rocket propellants." The 
‘Sharma spectacular' In the Soviet craft 
will have only loose links with India’s 
non-military space ambitions, although 
the results of his research will be passed 
on to thc Trivandrum headquarters. India 
is 20 years behind the superpowers and 
Dr. Gowariker dismisses talk of establish- 
ing an all- Indian manned space station 
one day. But one practical result of its 
rocketry, say military experts, is that In- 
dia can make an intermediate range ball- 
istic missile if need be. The ability to pro- 
duce nuclear warheads certainly exists. 

Dr. Gowariker rejects any such pro- 
spect, pointing out that the Indian army 
lacks know-how in rocketry. There is 
technical co-operation with the Soviet 
Union, in the course of which more than 
.700 two-stage meteorological rockets 
have been fired from a tropical beach near 
Trivandrum. But the military has no role 
in it. 


Grenada: 


Hong Kong: 

Life returns to normal after 
worst civil disturbances 


Retraining 
of the police 
begins 


By Brian Jeffries 

HONG KONG (ONS) - Hong Kong 
appears to be back to normal after the 
worst civil disturbances in 16 years. At 
the height of the riots, hundreds of loot- 
ers stripped jewellery and electronics 
stores, overturned vehicles and hurled 
rocks and botlles at the police. 

Government and police In the British 
colony have blamed the rioting on unruly 
youngsters who used confusion caused by 
a taxi-drivers' strike as an excuse to go on 
the rampage in a plush shopping area on 
the Kowloon peninsula. Police in full riot 
gear used tear gas and drew their guns to 
drive off the looters before restoring or- 
der and dispersing a crowd of about 
10,000 people who had gathered in the 
area. 

One hundred and thirty people,' nearly 
ail under 2 1 , were arrested in Ihe distur- 
bances in which 31 people were injured. 
The riot erupted on the second day of a 
colony- wide strike by taxi drivers in 
which they reduced traffic to a crawl by 
parking hundreds of their vehicles nose to 
tail in busy areas. 

They were protesting against govern- 
ment increases of up to 500 per cent in 
registration and licence fees that were 
nowhere near matched by fare increases 
of only 17 per ceiit. The taxi-drivers 
called off their strike after some mem- 
bers of the ruling executive council pro- 
mised they would oppose the fee Increases 
at a meeting this week. The strike forced 
(he government tg call the meeting a week 
early arid almost certainly will result in it 
climbing down and reaching an. ember? 
rapsing Compromise^ agreement. : 

Sir Philip Haddon Cave, the aptipg gov? 
ernor has deplored the riots saying. 
“There xyas po possible justification for„ 
those concerned, naively young : hoollv 
gaps, exploiting the sitiiatiofl In- (bjs way. 


thereby causing damage to properly and 
injuring innocent people and the good 
name of Hong Kong. ' ’ 

But critics suggested that lack of consul- 
tation by the government on the fee in- 
creases and with general frustration in 
the colony over the increased cost of liv- 
ing were also contributory factors. Mrs. 
Elsie Elliott, an urban councillor and fre- 
quent critic of the government, said “I 
don't think people were rioting because of 
the taxi strike. People are getting so frus- 
trated over fare increases' in public trans- 
port and the spiralling cost of living. The 
government fails to realise how frustrated 
these people are because officials don’t 
want to listen." 

Other members of the urban and local 
district councils alsa criticised the gov- 
ernment for introducing the increases 
without thorough consideration. However 
this is not the first time that Hong Kong 
has experienced such riots. Two years ago 
on New Year's Eve gangs of youths ran 
wild through the cenLral business district 
and the girlie bar area of Wanchai, looted 
shops, set fire to cars and attacked 
passers-by. A government Inquiry into 
these riots blamed unruly gangs of youths 
for creating the situation. 

But neither incident was as serious as 
riots in 1967 sparked off by fare in- 
creases on inter-island ferries. The dis- 
turbances were deliberately encouraged by 
left-wing factions sympathetic to China's 
cultural revolution. There is no sugges- 
tion however that last week's riots were 
politically inspired and could be tied to 
Peking's demands thaV the colony should 
rgyert to' China in 1997 when British 
leases on most of it expire. China's rep- 
resentatives in- the colony urged the 
taxi-drivers to. reach .a negotiated set- 
tlement with the government to ensure 
ihat the. colony’s stability vyas not da- 
maged.; ' • : ;• ; 


By Nick Worrall 

BARBADOS Grenada policemen who 
have started retraining ou neighbouring 
Barbados' are doing extra drill under the 
watchful eye of Station Sergeant St Elmo 
McCalllster. "The Cubans taught them to 
goose-step and swing their arms across the 
chest, 1 * . said resident British police ad- 
viser Michael Baugh. “But they’re get- 
ting back very nicely Into our way of 
marching.” 

Twenty non-commissioned officers and 
30 recruits sporting traditional short- 
back- and- sides haircuts were flown from 
Grenada recently to begin up to five 
months of. Intensive training at Sea well 
police training centre on the sonth coast 
of Barbados. The centre is situated be- 
tween a white beach and the International 
airport from where the United States mi- 
litary. Intervention on Grenada, 100 miles 
to the £outh-wcst, was launched last Oc- 
tober. 

Bitterness in Grenada over British dis- 
approval of Washington' s action has been 
sweetened by the speed with wblcb London 
responded to assist with the island’s diffi- 
cult security problem. A police adviser 
Mr. Brian Graves, has been installed In St 
Georges and Fnrelgn Office Minister 
Baroness Young has assured Grenada that 
Britain wished the former colony well and 
was planning farther aid from 1 April In 
addition to the $1.05 million already 
granted. 

This activity represents a stark contrast 
to the Commonwealth Secretariat's line 
that aid to Grenada might not be forth- 
coming until full withdrawal of the 750 
Caribbean and United States forces from 
the island. Britain bas made police re- 
training thc priority. The force must be 
rebuilt from Its present understrength 
number of 100 to more than 600. Money 
will be pnt Into rebuilding police stations 
and providing equipment. 

‘ ‘We had such a bedutlful police force 
nntll 1979 when the soldiers took array 
our powers of arrest and shut down all the 
small police stations,” said Station Ser- 
geant George Antoine, for 18 years a 

i ' Continued on page 1 2'. 




world 

Central America: 

Kissinger advocates massive US military aid 


fiy Robert Chcsshyre 

WASHINGTON (ONS) — Trying to ex- 
plain why an American helicopter had 
strayed within range of Nicaraguan gun- 
fire leading to the death of the pilot, a mi- 
litary spokesman said: "It was the result 
of niisoricntation or a navigation error:" 

To many critics of the Reagan Centra! 
American policy, that would serve as a 
metaphor for the conduct of the deterio- 
rating crisis in the United Slates' ‘backy- 
ard.’ Such critics greeted the Henry Kiss- 
inger report — commissioned and crofted 
both lo provide a policy compass and to 
unite the American people in a common 
sense of direction — with dismay, believ- 
ing it to be fundamentally flawed. U is 
widely forecast that American ground 
troops will soon be deployed in El Salva- 
dor. 

That, they said, has long been the logi- 
cal destination of a policy that has cast the 
conflict in military terms, and which has 
raised the stakes by placing what is basi- 
cally indigenous turmoil in the main- 
stream of Lhe East- West superpower 
struggle. Kissinger's political mission was 
lo do for Central America what an earlier 
bi-partisan commission, headed by Gen- 
eral Brent Scowcrofl. did for the MX — 
defuse a contentious issue by trading the 
promise of something important for crit- 
ics for the support of what President Rea- 
gan wanted in the first place. 

With the MX. President Reagan got 
funds for his missile, and his opponents 
got the promise of greater flexibility in 


arms control talks — today the missile 
goes ahead and the talks have collapsed. 
In Central America. Dr. Kissinger is of- 
fering a massive package of economic and 
social aid in return for backing for a 
beefed-up military drive. Kissinger 
achieved a formidable success in getting 
the 1 2 members of his team, which in- 
cluded two antagonistic liberals, into line 
behind the Reagan policy. His wider the- 
sis was that the American people and 
Congress could equally be educated to see 
the light. 

Unfortunately for President Reagan, 
the sprawling, multi-faceted Central Am- 
erican crisis is not susceptible lo the nar- 
row interest trades- off that Scowcrofl was 
able to make. It took Kissinger six months 
hard driving to fashion agreement among 
his colleagues. The indications are that 
the next step — selling the deal to Con- 
gress — will be beyond even Super-K. 

Dr. Kissinger's cosmetic skills in bury- 
ing inherent inconsistencies within what 
appears to be a coherent policy are much 
in evidence in his report. While calling 
prudently for a demilitarisation of the 
conflict, he advocates a massive injection 
of US military aid. 

His good luck was that the Sandinistas 
frightened the commission when it visited 
Nicaragua, by laying on a Soviet- style 
briefing and haranguing members about 
the evils of US imperialism. That was just 
what Kissinger needed to convince the 
waverers of the geopolitical dimension to 
the crisis. 

Once that was accepted, it was a short 
.route — with much emphnsis on un- 



West Germany: 

General’s dismissal damages 
government 9 s credibility 


Dr. Kissinger 

defended southern borders and the poten- 
tial diversion of strategic attention — to 
Kissinger's and Reagan's bottom line, 
that a successful military outcome out- 
weighs all olher considerations, such ns 
human rights and social justice. 

It was their ill- fortune that the report’s 
publication coincided with heightened pu- 
blicity for the Salvadoran death squads 
and evidence that all the Pentagon hard- 
ware imaginable would fail to compensate 


.1 ■' 


for the Salvadoran army’s poor leader* 
and worse morale. 

If the situation in El Salvador conllw* 
lo unravel rapidly. Reagan could be ft 
with a decision between now and it 
November election (hut could scuttle £ 
chances either to cut and run m t. 
throw in com but troops. Dr. KIssL 
provided six months' comparative doZ. 
tic calm over Central American wE 
but it is clear already that he hasfaK 
deliver even a temporary consensus lb 
would have seen Reagan through s 
November, lhe irony is. that although y, 
may have been the one man with them-- 
got iaiing skills, to have produced a kb! 
unanimous report, his record and pew 
nality give his critics an opening to dir-- 
eredit his recommendations. 

Dr. Kissinger's next goal is to gel to 
report considered by Congress as out 
package — a ‘ seamless web* he called ft 
His obvious tactic is to buy the backing^ 
critics with the big bucks earmarked fa 
economic development. But. in ik 
present harsh budgetary limes, fiscal oh 
servatives and ideological liberals « 
likely to unite in opposition to a higfc- : 
spending programme with a military cn 
phusis. 


Many believe that Kissinger himself » 
copied the possibly thankless task of 
heading the commission in order (oral, 
his passage with the Rcnganites, wh&u 
eye on a ret urn as secretary of state ini 
second Reagan term. 


By Tony Catterall 

COLOGNE (Agencies) — Pressure is 
mounting in West Germany for the 
Defence Ministry to disclose alt the facts 
behind the sacking of General Gunter 
Kiessling from his position as one or the 
two Deputy Supreme Commanders of 
NATO forces in Europe, 

According to the last defence minister 
in the previous government. Social Demo- 
crat Hans A P*l. General Kiessling has 
been ’’ hunted from the service’’ in a way 
Which "goes against every military regu- 
lation and custom." And. touching on 
what many believe to be the real reason 
behind the sacking, Mr. Apel alleges that 
General Bernard Rogers, the American 
Supreme Allied Commander, Europe, has 
"energetically campaigned" against the 
very idea of having a German deputy. 

Until 1978 there was only one deputy, 
who was always a Briton, but as West 
Germany will be the actual battlefield if 
war does break out in Europe, it was 
judged politically wise to add a German to 
the top staff. Whether it has worked out- 
in practice, is another question. There 
ace indications that General Kiessling, in 
particular* had serious disagreements 
with .his American commander when it 
came Lo planning battle strategies. 

Colleagues of the German general, who 
understandably do not want to be named, 
say he .was strongly opposed to what 
seems to be an abandonment by NATO of 
the old? strategy of ’forward defence': 
stopping Warsaw Pact forces on the 
East- West border. The new thinking, -out- 
lined. jn the • Ante rican.. Army handbook 
‘Air- Land Battle 12000/ suggests. that. the 
entirety .of; We$t : Germany, will become a 
battlefield in, the event of a Warsaw Pact 
invasion, effectively destroying ihe covin-. 
try even wlthoui the. use of nuclear wea- 
, pons. - / ■ ._ . ... - 

Defence experts consider: it a more real- 
istic strategy* but it 1$ hardly one In which. 
West Germans can be expected to, calmly. 


year, instead of continuing his tour of 
duty into next year as planned. Defence 
Minister Manfred Worner -is said to have 
asked him Lo take leave from 3 1 Decem- 
ber until April, and when he refused 
forced the General into early retirement. 

No grounds were given publicly, but 
leaked excerpts ' from a Military Intell- 
igence Service { known by its German ini- 
tials of MAD) report suggested that Kiess- 
ling, was a homosexual, and therefore a 
security risk as he was open to blackmail. 
The General strenuously denied it, and re- 
quested a disciplinary hearing. Sources in 
the Defence Ministry doubt that the requ- 
est will be granted, which does not surpr- 
ise Kiessling. 

The MAD report, he says, Is des cr- 
edited by its allegations that he had visited 
‘gay bars’ in Cologne and Essen. "I have 
never in my life been in Essen," he says. 
The storm continued to grow, eventually 
forcing Defence Minister Worner to go on 
television to assure the country that Kies- 
sling’s dismissal was indeed on "security 
grounds". It was not an easy decision to 
take, he said, but after personally check- 
ing the evidence he had had no other 
choice. • • 

1 He refused to be drawn on' the question 
of what exactly the security grounds were 
but, curiously enough, nor did he actually 
use the phrase that Kiessling himself was 
a " security risk." In the opinion of many 
critics, it leaves open the possibility that 
Worner was Interpreting ‘security’ very 
widely, to mean, in fact, the ‘secure 
co-r operation’ of. West Germany and 'the 
United States. : •! ' 

:The minister is known, to be on 1 close 
terms with the US Defence Secretary, Ca- 
spar Weinberger, and his government is 
often accused of sacrificing German inter- 
estk. to thrae of, r the Upited Stfates. • 

Dissatisfaction will} Worner' s explana- 
tion is hot restricted only to pillitary crit- 
— - . tke political opposition: the 
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World-wide 
efforts for 
real peace 


By Ya 4 coub Jaber 

WHENEVER THE idea of an inter- 
national conference on the Middle East 
is raised by a world figure anxious to 
break the current dangerous stalemate 
in the region, the United States replies 
with an immediate and vehement refu- 
sal of such an approach on the ground 
that a settlement must be reached 
through negotiations among the parlies 
involved in the conflict, on the bases 
of UN Security Council resolutions 242 
and 338. 

The last to call for an international 
conference on the Middle East was UN 
Secretary General Javier Perez de 
Cuellar, during the Islamic summit 
conference in Casablanca last week. 
Mr. Perez must have strong justifica- 
tion which prompted him to make such 
a call. His position at the head of the 
international community must have ac- 
quainted him with the complications of 
the Arab- Israeli conflict and made him 
aware that the problem is too intricate, 
and a solution too evasive, to be tack- 
led by. a unilateral or bilateral ap- 
proach. Perez is In a position to know, 
for instance, that any viable settlement 
should be guaranteed by the two super- 
powers and even by other permanent 
Security Council members. In the first 
place, it must be acceptable to both, 
Moscow and Washington. 

The US' insistence on excluding 
other powers from participation in 
Middle East peace efforts may raise 
questions about America's sincerity in 
wanting to reach a permanent set- 
tlement. The United Slates by now 
must have learnt by experience that 
separate solutions reached through 
restricted peace drives are bound to 
flounder and collapse. World problems 
have become so Inter- related that It is 
extremely hard to see how solutions 
can be found if they are based on a 
monopoly of efforts and designed to 
give one parly substantial gains at the 
expense of other powers' political and 
strategic interests.- 

We have seen how the separate 
peace treaty between Egypt and Israel 
has developed into what could even- 
tually be described as a fragile truce, 
because it has not been agreeable to 
other regional and international pow- 
ers and ignored the more persistent 
aspects of the conflict. 

A more recent example is Lebanon, 
where the United States has finally 
found itself embroiled in a tricky quag- 
mire because it originally thought that 
the Israeli invasion and the eviction of 
Palestinian fighters had given it a free 
hand in Lebanon and other parts of the 
area. Washington’s mistake in Leba- 
non was the result of a misconception 
regarding the nature of the Middle East 
conflict and its world- wide ramifica- 
tions and dimensions. Lebanon should 
serve as a grim reminder that other' 
powers are not ready to abandon their 
interests in a region of vital strategic 
importance, to let Washington have its 
way. 

In short', the Middle East problem is 
one that calls for ah international en- - 
aeavour involving all the parties 
concerned, UN Security Council per- 
manent members, : the European Com- 
munity and all those deemed capable' of ! 
contribution ip a stable and durable 
peace. • 

Re united States can become con- 
vinced of this basic fact, the prospects ! 

a Benpine peace will be brighter 

^an ever before. • y 



THE OUTCOME of the Islamic summit 
conference in Casablanca, the US Middle 
East policy, and the situation in- Lebanon 
are the dominant themes in this week's 
Arab press commentaries. 

An editorial in the Egyptian newspaper 
Al-Ahram accuses the United States of 
backing off from the peace process in the 
Middle East. It warns the US administra- 
tion that American interests in the region 
will be more endangered than ever before 
if it fails to exert serious efforts and ex- 
ercise pressure on Israel to achieve the 
promised peace. 

Describing President Reagan's Middle 
East peace initiative as a practical step to- 
wards a realistic solution of the Pales- 
tinian problem, AI-Ahram adds that Is- 
rael's rejection of the plan and America’s 
understandable failure to persuade Israel 
to accept the Initiative have combined to 
shelve the president's plan. 

The paper also lashes out at America's 
refusal to start any dialogue with the PLO, 
saying that this American attitude is un- 
acceptable and iilogical and empties the 
US drive of the powerful elements needed 
to advance efforts towards a solution. 

On the outcome of the Islamic summit 
conference, the Kuwaiti paper Al-Ral Al- 
Aam notes that the OIC summit adopted 
the Arab Fez peace initiative so that both 
the Arab and Muslim worlds now have a 
common approach towards the Palestinian 
problem. 

It goes on to say that the main problem 
Is that the United States ignores Arab and 
Muslim demands, despite the fact that 
these demands are moderate and flexible, 
and contain major concessions. This hap- 
pens because Washington knows that the 
demands are not linked to serious com- 
mitment on the part of Arab and Muslim 
states, it says. 

“The United States and Israel thus will 
continue to reject and resist any Arab 
peace plan as long as Arabs and Muslims 
do not have sufficient power at least to 
negotiate from a position of strength." 
writes Al-Rai Al-Aam. 

Al-Ittlhad newspaper of Abu Dhabi pra- 
ises the resolutions of the OIC summit, 
and calls for work to put them into effect. 
It says deeds alone should be the measure 
of success. 

"Arab and Muslim leaders have 
reached agreement in Casablanca on a 
minimum level of action. This agreement 
can serve as a solid nucleus and stable 
base for the development of joint Islamic 
action so that the area of differences will 
narrow and the area of agreement ex- 
pand: paving the way for effective com- 
mon steps/* Al-Ittifaad remarks. 

.The English-language Qatar! Gulf Times 
expresses the' hope, that negotiations on 
Egypt’s return to the OIC will succeed. It 
says the decision on Egypt’s return was a 
positive ,step, • 

The paper calls oh Arab stales to th^e a 
similar tsteto. and pave the way for Egypt’s 
return to the Ardb fold. ) 

.In Cairo! Al-Akhbar'newipaiper says the 
OIC decision on Egypt’s return;;ts;.a fo- 
spon$e to fevergl' Tacts which are imposs- 
ible to ignore'! in light, of recent deyeWp- 
! merits concerhiog iArab and Islamic iss- 


ues. it notes that Egypt has avoided invol- 
vement in any differences among Arab 
and Muslim states, and committed itself 
to a policy of promoting Arab- Islamic re- 
lations. 

Ad-Dustour newspaper in Amman wr- 
ites that among the important resolutions 
adopted by the Casablanca summit is the 
support to be given to the PLO and the 
Palestinian people. It says this support is 
a success for the PLO and its legitimate 
leadership. 

The paper hails the summit’s decision 
to return Egypt to the OIC and describes it 
as a move designed to boost the strength 
of the Muslim nations and mobilize (heir 
potentials. 

"What the Arabs and Muslims are in 
need of now is true solidarity to be foll- 
owed by joint action on the international 
front to fulfil their nation's goals," the 
paper asserts. 

Al-Ra’I newspaper pays tribute to Jor- 
dan's role in the Ore summit. It says Jor- 
dan was instrumental In helping the sum- 
mit to reach crucial resolutions of para- 
mount importance to the Islamic nations. 

Israeli press 

Israeli newspapers comment on a social 
security report delivered to the Israeli 


government. Hatsofeh says this report 
represents a ‘ ' letter of indictment' ’ of the 
Likud coalition's social policy. In 198 3 
the situation did not improve and it looks 
like the same will be true of 1984, the 
paper says. 

"The facts included in the report ex- 
plained that the war in Lebanon was not 
necessary. Thero were plenty of funds to 
settle hundreds of families in the occupied 
territories. Those funds, expended in 
vain, would have been sufficient to bring 
about prosperity and economic growth," 
Hatsofeb charges. 

Al-Hamtshmar notes that the report 
stated that there are half a million people 
living below Lhe poverty line, including 
110.000 children. During the paaj five 
, years of "Aridor prosperity" the number 
of those under the poverty line multiplied. 

. it says. 

The government, which has lost control 
over (he economy, is still bargaining with 
. the civil servants lo grant them a depreca- 
, tory allowance. Instead of alleviating ten- 
sion; the government is causing further 
' waves of strikes. The government Is not 
; brave enough to admit its total bank- 
• ruptcy, the paper says. 

Davar discusses British Middle East po- 
licy, saying that foreign Minister Howe’s 
! visit to the. region proved the pro- Arab po- 
licy adopted by the Tory government, 

1 despite friendly statements 'made by Prime 
Minister Thatcher to attract Jewish votes. 

| Britain today ft a secondary element in 
' the peace process, Dwrar says. The UK's 
j Labour leadership also is in favour of Is- 
rael’s return to its 1967 borders, and 
1 | granting the Palentipians their legitimate 
! right? tluqugh . PLO participation. 

i MaarlV, on Israel's economic problems* 

| says the innation figure of. 190. 7 per cent 
, !jn 8,3 is oue : ,of several ( economic: re- 1 
! cords .'achieved during the last year. Oth- 
jers include- .an ; unprecedented deficit, 
iSbitrink' foreign debts hhd the rate of 


printing paper currency, with the concur-, 
rent drop in exports. 

Attempts to curb inflation have hurl 
many exporters and depleted foreign cur- 
rency deposits. The 11.6 per cent in- 
crease in the price index for December is 
below government estimates, but the in- 
flation level of 190.7 per cent annually 
may undermine all arrangements and 
rules which are common in the national 
economy. 

Haarctz also says the price index for 
December meant that 1983 ended with 
the highest inflation ever. This kind of in- 
flation will only destroy the base of any 
organized economy, it says. 

When the consumer loses the ability to 
determine the price of any item, and 
when prices for the same item in different 
shops vary drastically, then the base used 
lo adopt economic decisions will collapse. 
The industrialist Is no longer able to de- 
termine a price because the expected in- 
flation rate In 1 984 will only urge him to 
ask for a higher price to cover for lhe 
worst of expectations. 

In seeking treatment for this situation, 
the cabinet must not resort lo increasing 
taxes. Haarctz says; but there should be 
real cuts in government expenditure. 

Hamodla speaks of "strict measures" 
the government has imposed on the poss- 
ession of foreign currencies, saying the 
government seems to know how to take 
measures that hurt the citizenry, but 
when it comes to the salaries and allo- 
wances of ministers, the whole cabinet 
startB manoeuvring to avoid the "injus- 
tice" done to its members. 

Restrictions on the handling of foreign 
currency will restore prosperity to the 
black market, thus increasing the deficit 
in the balance of payments. "This is but a 
desperate step that cannot substitute for a 
real economic plan which we long for," 
the paper, writes. 

Yedlot Aharonot, on the war in Leba- 
non, says the demonstration staged by the 
1 Fathers against silence' organization 
came to remind the majority of Knesset 
members of the fact that the war is still 
there. There was a debate on this subject 
in the Knesset during which coalition 
- members made statements such as, V We 
. must find a way out," and " we cannot let 
the war continue". Such statements are - 
only meant to absorb public wrath and to 
sedate the public with false promises. 

Kot Ha'tr discusses the decision- 
making process of the American admi- 
. nistration. It says Reagan has been keen 
to impose his pro- Israeli .policy on mem- 
bers of his cabinet, but Weinberger seems 
to be playing a different tune than the 
White House, white Shultz does not seen 
to have any control over his subordinates. 

The Department of State is still a cell of 
: American opposition against Israeli set- 
tlement! In -the occupied territories, Kol 
Ha* tr says. President Reagan is still cling- 
ing to his initiative; to grant Palestinians 
autonomy in the West Bank and Gaza, and 
’ Israel still insists that the initiative repre- 
sents a deviation from the Gamp David ap- 
' Crirrtv l’YiV* mwr mw 1 ' ' 
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Creeping Danger 


THE ISLAMIC conference, which ended its meetings last Thursday in Casa- 
blanca. Morocco failed to move successfully towards ending the four- year- 
long Iraq- Iran war. Iran has refused to attend the Islamic meeting and it 
seems that the mediation delegation which was sent by the conference to 
Tehran has also failed to convince the Iranian leadership to soften its pos- 
itions and allow Tor peaceful negotiations to take place. 

In The Star of last week, our Washington correspondent reported that the 
Reagan administration, which chose in the past to take a neutral stance 
from the Gulf war, has decided to re-evaluate its options in that sensitive 
region. The correspondent said that there are plans to start a “tilt” in US 
policies and actions towards Iraq in the war in an attempt to thwart Iran's 
threats to the moderate Gulf countries and the oil routes out of the Strait of 
Hormuz. 

Such an action should not be interpreted by the Gulf states as a sign of 
goodwill as it may look like. The United States, as The Star's report alluded, 
has been playing on the two fronts since the beginning of the war. Trade 
and economic relations between Iran and the US direct or through third par- 
ties have been re-established even before the war started and were not af- 
fected by it. The United States did not object and has not tried to influence 
Israel's weapon-shipments to Iran and there are no signs that it will try to 
halt such shipments. It is obvious that Lhe United States is benefiting from 
having the two important Guir powers — Iraq and Iran — weakened by this 
long and costly war of attrition. Even during the Shah's time in Iran the 
United States did not enjoy the privileges and access it now has in the Gulf 
area. 

We should not be deceived furthermore by Washington’s moods and de- 
sires. We have to see beyond the immediate interests that any US action in 
the area may bring upon us. America’s sudden decision to side with one 
party against the other serves to prove that the US acts only to fulfill its own 
interests in the region. It is up to Iraq and Iran to see this creeping danger 
j thwarted before they too fall under America’s grip of control and depen- 
dence. 

Condemned by nationality 

THE REACTION of the Israeli public to the visit this week of West German 
Chancellor Helmut Kohl provides some interesting insights into the nature 
of the modern-day Zionist psyche. Dr. Kohl was greeted upon his arrival by 
virulent expressions of anti^ German feeling, large protest demonstrations 
and angry placards, some bearing the Nazi swastika. All this happened des-" 
pile the fact that Kohl was on an official friendly visit as guest of the Israeli 
government, and that West Germany has been probably Israel's second-best 
friend in the Western world since Ifce Second World War (after the United 
.States)! 

It Is no news to us that many Jews today still cannot get over their feeling 
of fiat red for the Germans who tried to impose the ‘final solution’ during 
Hitler’s Nazi regime. The fact that Kohi hdd nothing to do with the exterini- 
nation camps or any of the other horrors of the Nazis makes no difference 
to: them. But what is disturbing is .to see '.how strongly , they hold oh to the 
feelings that the same strand of persecution is now threatening the exls- 
tehee of Jsrael, although 4t is by far the most powerful military state In the 
region .'.They Identify any. recognition of Arab legitimate rights with aiiti- 
; Judaism; any proposal of a negotiated peace; with Buchenwald and Trebli- 
^nka," : • •; ' •' ... ■" ■ 

j The experience of Nazi persecuUon' hol^s sudh a central place In the Is- 
raeli ' mind, even- after 40 •!’ years that .Kohl has little : chance, of 
having his message heard. He came to -tel) the Israelis of Germany's cone-: 
em for -the stability of the Middle Eastland Its pelief that only a negotiated 
.Settlement could be justand durab)e. [His rpessage is the same one that is 
being 1 sent' by 'almost all .countries of the ;wohd. that Israel must, recognise 
other.pebple's '-rights If It truly waht?; peace.;. But Instead, it appears that 
wijat Israel wants is to satisfy its desire Tot yengeance — - even if, that means 
i ppjpres&ion.of^ ^.totally;: iniioceht. Palestinians.::it,;.- ; '■> /, 

$6 M obnile mned by'his 1 Nation- ' 

1 alfty! to - , ba icaat iri; thd'A h&© •• ; .bipod thtrSw i dpi Thftijjj pi'ptesting Israelis 
.rhlght hiye thought they wbre raising th^ir, ydldef.flgaiti^t hatred;. ignorance: 
dn£. bigd^^^^ > ; ' V . 
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Will UN’s youngest agency survive? 


By John Madeley 

ROME — The newest UN agency, the 
International Fund for Agricultural Deve- 
lopment UFAD) , could be the next victim 
of the Reagan administration's distaste 
for multilateral aid agencies. 

Whereas the World Bank's Inter- 
national Development Association UDA) 
was only reduced in size because of US 
policies, IFAD’s very existence is 
threatened. And for the developing 
world’s rural poor, the consequences 
might be more disastrous than the IDA 
cutback. 

Set up in 1977 to help implement the 
goal of the 1974 World Food Conference 
in Rome that “ within a decade no child 
will go to bed hungry, no family will fear 
for Its next day's bread", IFAD is the arm 
of the UN that “reaches out to the small 
farmer, the low-income ' fisherman and 
the rural poor”, according to Canadian 
Minister or Agriculture Eugene Whelan. 

IF At) lends to people that larger deve- 
opment projects tend to bypass, perform- 
fag a service that US Assistant Secretary 
of State Richard McCormack described at 
a recent meeting of the fund's governing 
council here as ' ‘ unique". But the US has 
given IFAD only $90 million of the $1 80 

• Too i *1 ioo 7 * It pledged for its work over 

• p Several other Western countries have 
: followed the US lead and withheld some of 
’ Pledged money. Oil- exporting coun- 

w J} lch P r ? vide 40 per cent of 
IFAD s finances, are, also behind with 

• payments, and IFAD is almost $300 mill- 

ion short of the $ 1 . 1 billion due to be paid 
.in by the end of 8 3. *■', ' 

C jjAD*? governing council, made up of 
.140; countries! said that the compJetlonof 
fp a f . VM necessary for 

. W Wm fnUliqri-that 

: ! '*l:L i: ; L'4* v .;Hi i'-i: r ’ 


it owed in June 1984, and a number of oil 
countries followed suit. Mr McCormack 
said President Reagan’s decision on the 
fund would be announced in 1984- 

Since 1980, farmers in over i 0,000 vill- 
ages have received loans, and their food 
production appears to have increased. 

Final negotiations on the replenishment 
of IFAD’s funds for the 1984-86 period 
are scheduled for this February. With 
oil-exporting countries hinting that de- 
clining oil prices could mean a fall in their 
aid to the Third World, and US officials 
divided about what to do about continuinF 
support for IFAD, the fund's future is in 
doubt, 

Ironically, 1984 was the year by which 
the World Food Conference vowed to end 
hunger. “The failure to eradicate hupgef 
within a decade raises questions such as: 

1 Have we forgotten our commitment:- h®s 
the hunger issue become less compellM* 
today?”’, said Al-Sudeary. “Someexpla* 
nations are needed from all concerned- 

“When $7 50 billion a year are 
spent on armaments, it should be possible 
to find $1.2 billion for food production • 
noted J. Pereira Sliva, Cape Verde’s n ,ral 
development minister. 

Canada has spoken of * ‘ exploring alter* 
natives” Tor financing IFAD, Italy an* 
Norway havd said they will pay their con* 
(ributions for the next replenishment in 
advance. But all would prefer President 
Reagan to back IFAD, founded because oi 
an initiative by. a map who is now back m 

favour, jn; Washington -7 then ,US 

ary of State. Henry Kissinger. ' . • 


• ■ J. . • ■ , -Eaflhwan; 

v ■ • • •• 1 •; •:,[ 

John Madeley Is a London- based freaftjjj.f! 
writer specialising In, envirobfflent i. 
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The Bible 

and the promises 

Part I 

IN A RECENT article by Martin Gershen in the Washington 
Times, 10 December 198 3, entitled, ‘Israelis cite biblical 
authority for West Bank claim truths, half-truths and 
perhaps deliberate obfuscation of biblical texts is presented. 
The spirit of the article, its general tone, as well as the sel- 
ectivity of “facts” lend 10 support certain Zionist claims 
that Palestine is the inheritance of the Jews from biblical 
limes: that throughout the intervening period of almost two 
thousand years that land remained (heirs by virtue of the 
...Prpnusejivcn by God to Abraham and his descendants. 

Before Promise, to whom it 

was made and who the descenoalTiy---w^ nre lWQ 

questions come lo mind first, even if the promise wgnrrmnro-- 
to the Jews exclusively, what Jews are we talking about, and 
can their semetic origin be verified without a doubt? What 
of the fact that most East European Jews are of Khazar 
non- semetic peoples altogether? The second question has to 
do with time: if the Jewish claim is to be accepted and acted 
upon after the passage of so much time, will that not give 
other groups similar claims lo lands once theirs? Does any 
group have a right to lay claim in perpetuity? Recognizing 
the emotional and religious attachment the Jews have to 
Palestine, the great historian Arnold Toynbee stated, 
.but they have had no right 10 sieze by military force the 
territory that has now become the state of Israel, and to turn 
its Arab inhabitants into either second class citizens of Is- 
rael or into refugees whom the Israelis are depriving of their 
homes and their properly...” 

It is unjust, Toynbee continues, for the Jewish problem, a 
creation of the West, principally the British, the Germans 
and the Americans, lo be solved at the expense of the 
Arabs. It is also wrong of the Jews, claiming (0 be the living 
representatives of Judah, oue of the twelve tribes of Israel 
to return to Palestine after I 883 years and claim it as (heir 
exclusive own. Toynbee goes on lo tell the Arabs that Israel 
now is a fact, a fact that has to be reckoned with and to 
which there needs to be a permanent settlement, not 
another truce. For a permanent settlement to be lasting, it 
must not be imposed by either side or anyone else, il must 
be accepted. To be accepted, both sides need to compromise 
and to swallow some bitter pills. For the Arabs, the pill is to 
recognize Israel, for Israel, the evacuation of the occupied 
territories: peace for land otherwise no peace. 

Perhaps that is the crux of the matter, but then perhaps 
the fanatics on both sides are correct. If the Holy Bible is 
history upon which men may lay claims to historical rights, 
then fanatics from both sides, Arab and Jew. both descen- 
dants of Abraham, can do that. Even history can and has 
been distorted and rewritten to fit a desired image. 

Israel now exists, surely not through the righteous inter- 
vention of the Divine Will, but it exists just the same. With 
It also exist nuclear weaponry and a bipolarized highly vola- 
tile world and the need of the Arabs to devote energies they 
now devote to defend themselves, to the .development or 
their countries. Israel’s survival, regmdless of the rights or 
the wrongs or the deliberate misrepresentation of the past, 
is ultimately predicated upon its acceptance by the Arabs. 
Us life ahd survival is nol going lo be determined by the past 
however that may be shaped. To be sure, the powers that 
created Israel may at best be only vaguely aware of biblical 
'‘history", (t was imposed by power, diplomacy, war 
planes, tanks, secret correspondence, intrigue, treaties and 
the division of spheres of influence and nol in accordance 
with the rights or the wrongs of the past. It was the effec- 
tive exploitation on the part of the Jews or the cult of anti- 
semetism in Western modern times. 

°» 3: Uft^Bihlfc_a_ holv book, addresses the heart and the spiri t 
moral creature of God. It says many things to an m£n afttnrd-- 
nations, for truly if the three great monotheistic religions 
share anything, it is the belief in the oneness of the one God 
and that all men, regardless of race, colour of language, are 
His people, His flock. God created all including Abraham, 
who was to sire not one but many nations, not one man but 
many descendants. Yet, even in the Bible, Abraham was a 
8tranger to the land of Palestine. 

.The ®*kle .Quite clear on the point that the patrlach 
Abraham was from the town of Ur in Mesopotamia, modern 
Iraq. In Genesis 24:7, it is made quite clear that he 
considered himself a “foreigner" in Palestine. It should 
also be pointed out that Abraham is considered father of the 
Arabs, offspring pf his son Ismael, and that any Zionist 
claim to the exclusivity of descendancy only for the Israel- 
is ® r the Jews,' came about at a latter date. In fact, from 
tne time of Abraham c. 2000 BC to the advent of the Mosaic 
’ nL B i 1 30.0 BC seven hundred years elapsed. Later Jewish 
writings deliberately confuse the two eras speaking of them 

as one and the sai^e time., • ; ! 
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The UN’s role in world affairs 


11 SEEMS us if not only the 
que.Mion ul nuclear power and 
nuclear armament is moving 
away from the sphere of a would- 
be world government, which phi- 
losopher Bertrand Russel would 
have liked lo sit arbiter thereon, 
but also a good number of con- 
flicts are escaping out of the 
hands of the United Nations, the 
concrete shadow of a world gov- 
ernment that is still currently 
available. 

Although in the question of 
nuclear arms race, either of the 
two so called superpowers seems 
to have formally taken delega- 
tion from the group of nation- 
subscribers to the NATO or lo 
the Warsaw Fact, the negotia- 
tions and discussions thereon 
have actually polarized around 
the two giant participants, and 
actually outside the domain of 
the UN. Again a good number of 
resolutions taken by the UN Se- 
curity Council have been cither 
vetoed by one of the two super- 
powers ( more often of course by 
the Western superpower recentl- 
y> . or ignored bv a lackey of one 

Still very recent news have 
pointed to the withdrawal of US 
from the membership of the UN 
ESCO, an important organization 
affiliated to UN, and also to the 
same country's reduction of its 
subscription to the World Bank 
by 20 per cent. The question 
thus arises whether the United 
Nations has not really lost much 
of its prestige as a capable world 
body to arbitrate conflicts and lo 
support the solution of such con- 
flicts peacefully. 

A good light is sited upon this 
problem by a review which the 
editor-in-chief of the "South” 
magazine held wilh UN Secret- 
ary- General. Javier Perez de 
Cuellar and was issued In last 
October’s issue of the same ma- 
gazine. The occasion which sti- 
mulated the review was the UN 
Secretary General's publication 
of a report on the work of the 
United Nations in September 
1982. 


In the process of the inter- 
view. the UN secret «iry general 
was quoted in his report deplor- 
ing that “governments had 
failed to come to terms with the 
harsh realities of the Lime”, and 
that "on occasions, (lie UN had 
either been nol used or mis- 
used.” What is even worse for 
the UN and for the question of 
world peace making is that the 
United Nation's rote had. ac- 
cording to de Cuellar, been er- 
oded. 


By Henry Matar 


The situation, as it stands ui 
present, is too serious to he 
overlooked or taken lighUy by 
such n prominent quiet diplomat 
as the UN secretary general. In 
his view, one major reason for 
the dilemma is the attitude of the 
great puwers, which lie docs not 
like to call superpowers Icsl he 
should be accused of giving in 
the United Nation's authority to 
either or them, towards the 
world issues. 

-T-dtisjm till i tilde of mutual dis- 

the 


distrust is in some way or the 
other carrying its influence into 
a good number of nations siding 
with one superpower or with the 
other. 

Another factor that has sub- 
scribed to the deterioration of 
the United Nation's role is the 
fact that a number of nations are 
unwilling to participate in the 
United Nation's peace forces be- 
cause of the pressure they are 
made lo receive from a super- 
power which wants to use its in- 
fluence outside the domain of 
the United Nations. 

The reference, although not 
clear enough and although over- 
shadowed by Soviet Russia's op- 
erations in Afghanistan, may be 
taken to be made to the United 
States* role in the formation of 
.the multi-national force in the 
Middle East, and lo the French 
intervention force in Chad, 
which was sent on the strength 


of France's being regarded as a 
precoloiiialist power in Africa. 

On two issues, mainly the UN 
secretary general would like to 
see the role of the United 
Nations be restored: in the prob- 
lem of the Middle East and in the 
Namibian problem. He even 
likes to go beyond Soviet Russ- 
ia's suggestion that the Middle 
East should be debated by a con- 
ference sponsored by the UN. He 
thinks that the UN Security 
Council is a better forum to the 
issue, considering the difficulty 
of organizing the details of the 
SL*l-up of the proposed confer- 
ence. 

To him. the UN Security Coun- 
cil is an already full fledged and 
instituted body, which is pro- 
vided wilh the facilities and apti- 
tude to hear any party to the con- 
flict. True, but us to how the 
problem of the American veto 
could be solved the UN secretary 
general gives no answer. 

'flic second issue is that of in- 
dependence. Here de Cuellar 
seems lo make no compromise. 

He docs- not believe that the 
presence of the Cuban troops in 
Angola has anything to do with 
the core of the issue. The right 

- 

merits — nothing moreTnoftlriif — - - 
less. 

Again tilt* same clear vision or 
the secretary general’s is 
directed to Latin American af- 
fairs. As a native or the area, he 
knows very well that the suffer- 
ings this part of the world fas 
ours, too) has been made to pass 
through so long can be attri- 
buted. in his view (or rather in 
the United Nation's view) lo the 
mal- distribution of wealth in (he 
individual countries of the Latin 
American continent. The dispar- 
ity between the affluent gov- 
erning few and the many de- 
prived. and even, crushed, many 
have mainly been behind the in- 
stability of the region. 

What is more, if we may add, 
il happens that the affluent tew 
arc trying lo preserve their pri- 
vileged position by leaning on 
the American support. 



Alienation 


AMMAN IS changing fast. My memories of school 
and adolescence are fading rapidly not because f 
am getting old or senile, but lhe faces, landscflpe 
and attitudes of people are nol those or a decade 
ago or so. 1 go through what I like lo call moments 
of sudden awakenings, where I open my eyes in the 
morning and find myself scrutinizing my surround- 
ings with a fresh eye. What I used to take Tor 
granted — like my car. job. family and even myself 
— astonish me for seeming different and unpredi- 
catabie. 

These moments of awakenings may take hours or 
seconds Lo experience, but each time I go through 
one of them I come out feeling as if my mind was 
reset and heart recharged. It is a funny feeling 
in philosophical arguments be - 
myself: What am I doing here 1 / tl 1 exariilnfe 
face closely in the elevator's mirror I wonder how 
much 1 had changed and how different I look from 
what l thought to be my normal physical self. If [ 
am driving fast on a highway heading south to- 
wards the warm desert 1 would all of a sudden ex- 
hale like an over burdened child and lose myself 
into the unseen hills behind the horizon and the 
winding valleys that lie unscathed between biblical 
mountains. 

Life has become so complicated that we have lost . 
touch even wilh ourselves. We do not notice how 
much we change in terms of our physical appea- 
rances apd mental behaviqur. But when we sud-- 
denly discover these changes wef realize how much 
we have alienated oufselves and how deep our loss 
is. Our. media is deceiving us by measuring deve- 
lopment and progress by the number of villages We 
. have electrified, the average per capita income. 1 
thp rate of Inflation, the number of employed vs.' 



unemployed and the number of branches opened by 
this bank or that shop. 

Every thing is changing around us and this brutal 
one-sided evolution is done in the name of pro- 
gress and development. Yet strangely enough in 
our rare and precious moments of awakening wc 
discover that these changes did not really make us 
better people or developed nations. Among oursel- 
ves we know Jots of things that we do nol dare to 
discuss in open. Our secrets are kept tightly in our 
hearts and buried deeply in our chests. We know 
that all these embellishments are raise. Wc know 
that all the theatrical tricks that we perforrri before 
others and are performed before us are meant to 
act as thin shells to cover our permanent illnesses 
in front of strangers and visitors. We have lo stand 
by what we tell the world: That we are a healthy 

cul tural-diseases: : 
brations. But are we happy? “^** t ** al1 anrt E gfeu 

It seems we have forgotten that the most com- 
mendable transformation that any nation can ever 
achieve is to change its people for the better. It 
does not matter if that nation has modern highways 
or new cinema houses or ten festivals a year. You 
cannot evaluate a nation by the number of shopping 
centres, theatre houses and colour television sets 
owned by its people. 

You can start with the mentality, relations be- 
tween men and women, between old and young and 
between rulers and the ruled. 

A good criteria that can teli us of how welt we did 
and how far we reached is to, measure our reserve 
of love and respect for one another. But, unfortu- 
nately it seems that out. plans for a ‘ ’ better future 
and a sunny tomorrow" do not lake this factor in 
hand. And thus we continue to drift towards a 
.false beginning and a painful end. 
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Minaret on a mosque in Sanaa, North Yemen (Picture by Dr. Mohammad Makiya) 
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Modern homd In Ag*my4 Alexandria, :Egfrl, by Abdul Wahid Al- Wakil. Mr. Wakil was a 

lecturer in the Architecture Department at ;Aln Shams University from 1969-1970. Since 1971 he 
has been in private practice, and Is * Winner of the Aga Khan Award for Architecture. 1 
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London exhittion calls 
architects to^elate new 
techniques tc old ideas 


By Len Rockingham 

Star London Correspondent 

AN APPEAL for architects working in the Arab 
World lo use their technical skills on projects af- 
fecting lower income groups — such us irrigation 
and town planning — as much as on prestigious 
public buildings, was made in London on Monday 
bv His Royal Highness Crown Prince H assail at 
the opening of an exhibition entitled ‘Arab Ar- 
chitecture: Past and Present'. 

Crown Prince Nassau was opening the exhibi- 
tion in company with the Cuke of Gloucester, a 

cousin of Queen Elizabeth n » i. an nr- 

chiii-'-, r *-- •-»•»*»*• ninth! an appeal lor architects 
to use new solutions for old problems, and to 
bring (he best in modern technology to hear on 
these problems. Architects should be sensitive to 
Arab traditions, he said, and try to incorporate 
what is most admirable and relevant in the 
process of modern planning when approaching 
projects in the Middle East. 

The exhibition, held at the headquarters of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects (RIBA), is 
organized by the Arab- British Chamber of Com- 
merce. About 60 L1K- based architects, both Eu- 
ropean and Arub. are displaying examples of 
their finest and most spectacular work in Arab 
countries in recent years. At the same lime, the 
exhibition also features many examples of tradi- 
tional Arab architecture, including the Arab town 
plan, the mosque, the madrasah ( religious 
school), palaces, fortresses, the Hindi nu. die 
souq (markeil and the courtyard house. In other 




words, i I k* exhibition >jhe relevance of the 
traditional to the mcnUd [his is central lo 
the purpose of the or^f. 

The focal point til jhibiiion is a scale 
model of the Donu tf.Rcick in Jerusalem, 
which was conslruckihgrefli care fer detail 
under the supervision- Department of Isla- 
mic Studies at Dnrbacfcrsity and financed 
by the mayor of Jedddo is himself a quali- 
fied architect and eng 

Commenting on the r.-fihv i-muic. prince 
M..JJ nut rt vn$i|iruilc that lie should 
see it on coming fromfamic summit confer- 
ence in Casablanca, fcpoinc of the Rock is 
symbolic nut paly of H ist in Arab architec- 
ture. but also of the character and of the 
city, which is holy to 'ns and to many peo- 
ple of other religions 

The exhibition comical the RIBA in Lon- 
don until 17 Fcbniin yill then be visiting 
oilier parts of the LiKingdom and. it is 
hoped, many parts of t*ab world. Already a 
number of Arab gowtls and chambers of 
commerce have express interest in hosting 
it. 

Part of the purpose v ; exhibition is to en- 
courage architects and* Arab clients to pay 
moi c attention to thi iiional environment 
and traditional styles djing. Thus, in papers 
to he presented to ifcjr to be held in con- 
junction with the •Aninueeiurc' exhibition 
on February, a nuitW experts stress the 


m-: 
. . , 


need for a more traditionally sympathetic style in 
the design of new buildings. 

Dr. Mohammad Saleh Makiya. a distinguished 
Iraqi architect now based in London, made on ap- 
peal Tor architects to recognise that modernism is 
not the only answer to new building in the Arab 
world. Jim Antoniou, an architect with extensive 
experience of the Arab world, said that "muny 
Arab clients and academics arc now beg ill nil) a •»' 
question the merits of wmo or tin* urcnilecUinil 
in, i ou need to the region in the last decade, 
and me alarmed at the apparent conflict between 
I he need fur progress and the need lo safeguard 
the existing character of buildings." Mr. Anlo- 
niuu concluded dial architects should gel away 
from the monotony of the ‘ international style’ 
and accept the need for more varied architectural 
forms. 

Abdul Wahid Al- Wakil. an Egyptian architect 
with a big international reputation, put the prob- 
lem like tli is: "Walk through any traditional Isla- 
mic city in any pari of the world, say. from In- 
donesia lo (he Maghreb: Whatever the difference 
of natural environment or climate, what is imme- 
diately apparent is its Islamic identity." But. he 
goes on. to abandon tradition, to disregard the 
achievements of the past and become caught up 
in the trauma of change is in effect to become 
incapable of handling new Tor ms and new tech- 
niques. It is therefore no accident that the 
“ search for identity" will probably become the 
dominant theme in architectural thinking during 
the I l )xOs. 
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Port HI Kanlauui In Tunis, designed by Wassim (len MahmiMid, an architect nidi die Association tie 
la Sauvcgardo de la Medina, Tunis, and winner «f the Aga Khan Award fur Archileelure 
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Scale model of the Dome of the Rock by Angus Modelmakers, with T * n,oved to show detail on interior 
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The Great Mosque at Sousse, Tunisia (9th century), showing the staircase minaret (Picture by A 
Hntt, MEPhA) 1 . • 1 
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Israeli settlement policy: an overview since 1967 

kdllor s note: Following is the first of a i . T J. jt 0 / 

two-part series explorlns Fsrnoii settlements poliev was nl»n. nanu'c ..u... 


two^arl n0 i e: i Fol, °" 1n « ,s ‘he first of a 
two-part scries exploring Israeli set- 

ln thc occupied territo- 
Ij" s background paper was research- 
of Ar« d h C r mpl ! ed b y National Association 
pirtac n t C * nS ’ fNAAA) Rcs “ ri: ' 1 De- 


Israeli settlement policy in the terrifn 

nes occupied since 196# has tecome a 


3ias si e 

Council Resolutions 242 and 338 that can 
for withdrawal from occupied' ierritortei 

Sc e ?ff ange u for peflce - The United Stales 
has taken the position that prior to a final 

lhc W“«Sii£“n 

nc west Bank and Gaza must ht* niimuari 

^ g° ve r nme n\ U for a S 
tional period. In order that this can be 


The Israeli settlements policy was Dlan. 
ned and implemented by the Labour gov- 

«6 n 7 en w h ; Vhi , L ' h l ,eld P«*r talJK. 

^r s ^‘ i T56 ni 7 a r , \s n 1 Lr,s 

Eas( SS /e r us ate nf me n l , 1 .formally annexed 
tast Jerusalem, including the Old City, 


I 


parly s views on settlement policy in the 
occupied territories. The Ubour Lli* 
mem views thc settlements as haiing 
strategic value. Situated in certain speci- 
nf v . a r re ® s ’ Particularly along the Jordan 
? 5 ' ‘ . ey we « and are considered a 
defence line against any military action 
orginatina from ih*» #oc< ti,„ . 1 


US policy increases distrust in Arstb world 

SECRETARY OF Stale George P. Shultz «=-- 


racFs occupation of them »« a 

Hon of what is theirs by- ri l.! ,k «. , 

Other Israeli statesmen have be e » 

MoX1ffw CSS, , n8 Zioni « aims. Th.?-' SECRETARY OF Stale George P. Shultz 

ter the ! 9 67 °? CU P^ rcceivcd a 8rcal deal - ° r cri,icism regard - 

1969. when 
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llrrhS! aci, ° ns that w, cate racin' Hn-tlw 
make' IsfLv* CrCQte F° ,ldit 'ons that would 
filiHnn ? ' COncess, ons difficult ill nego- 
tiations for an overall settlement. 8 

□O^fnn niLif 0 ™ p,Qn S P e,, « d OUt this 

safd ?V^. ,n . a e Slatcmenl in which he 

fhe d |i«n if wiI1 not support 
the use of any additional land for the du r- 

mriod >f ' SC Th^"“ r " S H durinE tl,e ‘ransUion 
Phh? 1 ■' Tl ?.° Pfosidont then called for 

freeze TaMfirnei ■ d0pli ?,". of a saniamant 

^mel, as this could create 

“ : s : ,e " seuler mrks on ■ - 




or discounted Arab sensitivities to the 
evolution of a blatcntly partisan American 
nnlirv in thc Middle Fast nver ihn nod 
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policy in the Middle East over the past 
year. 

It is astonishing lhaL the Administration 
assumes it can lilt decisively toward Israel 
without paying a heavy price in its rela- 
- — 1 r - -“»m (raiiy leaders Aiihm iF tions with its Arab friends. It is almost as 
there have been no statements rmi.??: if thc Uni,ed Statos is conducting two 
renouncing all future claims to ihTiu Midd,c *** 1 policies — one toward Israel 
Bank anri .1 — . ltie an d one toward the Arab world — without 

roiinrrl til Ihn mncpniipunai. 
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The Labour Party has become m* 

prapn iallc since ^ ^ 

the.r present party leaders. 
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f denVrnfVhn 1 i y « miln «nes the con- 
??r 0f . h Arabs that « final outcome 
can be freely and fairly negotiated.” 

The acceptance of a settlement freeze 

faith” a ?n Z U L d M be ’ in par1 ’ a “show of 

h-e i ndicedecT Thai™ srae i '^! s d T 

concepts implied; that is withdraw na 
from substantial areas and relinauishinf 
claims to sovereignty over those areas in 
return for peace. However, the Israeli 

imtfa r Sw ei in M? ,y r l CjeCted the US Peace 

statements made In 'tih^’ pjjf that^Isrie^ 
Bmik d and V Gafi Ve “ P itS Claims 10 lhe Wc*t 

rart of n.P ’ ‘!° r VTOl,w fhe Y allow any 
pa^t of u le area t0 come und / r .. fore .jy 


around r h ed Th« P in8 apa , rtment complexes 
These complexes were desie- 
nated for Jewish residence only as were 
areas within the Old City where i^! 
Planned that 10.000 PaLmians wo™d 


«mnea a n! he plflin alo " E lhe Medit- 


v aavr.a.11 ' j raiCSUHianS woulc 

be expelled and replaced by 5,000 Jews, 
oy J*77. there were at least eight set- 


Giving impetus to its categorical reien 
JJJJ L° r lhe Rea «an initiative, the Israeli 
government announced the establishment 
* ve new settlements and plans fo? 20 
more in the next 12 months Israeli an. 
Hionties also publicized a master nlan 
which Ariel Sharon had prepared when he 
was minister of agriculture in the first Li- 
government. This plan protects 
IJJ'® 1 85 settlement in the Wes^ Bank 

Je^fsh 8 ^ ll ? e ,. Golaa Heights wiLh a total 
Jewish populatioii of 100,000 by 1985. 


tlements around East Jerusalem" 

. Following the initial settlement acUviiv 

p ,re ‘ cfl ing north and south along the West 
Bank of (he Jordan River fi. . '.. sL 
western shore of Wad lei 

P«i«f- * were esla blished near the major 
Palestinian towns of Nablus, Ramallah 
” eb ™ n ' and Halhoul. Other smaller set! 
tlements were started by militant Israelis 
particularly those affiliated ^th Gush 
Hmunim f Bloc of the Faithful) who 
claimed the right to settle Z where i^ 
Eretz Yisrael fland of Israel) •' 


winilfo L ^ bour .alignment would thus be 

Sfissa l iv hey 

PRr7y-sTosi 1 U™' C -'| h \re Ulllned lhe ^°" r ' 

r^ever^been 


Bank and Gaza, ihey have 

ora slate is deiermined by the pt™Z, 

[o'an 0 " Jewish populalio " vo!SdS& 
o 40 per cent of the total. “Ante 

M S rp °o‘f s the Wesl Bank wiflfo 
J • J. million Palestinian Arabs will be in 

anrt°tl!fii da - 18er . of losin 8 1,s Jewish nature : 
at e ^ ^ l ! , 1 S ,al,y hecoine a bi national n- , 

analv<i' S?” 8 lo 0,ie Israc,i P°i^ 
analyst who espouses the Labour party 

^ Likud coalition policy 

IQ Tbe ^ iklld coalition, in power since ; 
Prima,* 80 S a U P h com P»nctions. Under 1 
^ ,. Ml V ,Ster - Me,,achcni Be 8* n s leader- j 
ship, the Israeli government has set out to j 
ensure that none of the occupied lerriln- 1 
nes, in whole or in pan, should ever ' 
again come under Arab sovereignly. 1 
At a meeting of the Herut Begin s party i 
and member of the Likud coalition 0c- i 
totwr last year. Begin described Henifs • 
tii«c^ C i la nils . s ' on * ,n Israeli politics in j 
, crm u S: ' • • • If you want lo encapsu- 
!c sbort sentence what our mission 
hi bVI-i . ne “ r ? nd foreseeable future -i 
a m'ssion, in thc full meaning of 
{S' L^°. ncopt 7“ 11 Is lo unsure that Judos, 
pamaria and (lie Gaza Strip are never 


m 


regard to the consequences each policy 
will have on the other. The policies are 
not only separate and unco-ordinated but 
also at odds with each other. And the ine- 
vitable result or pursuing contradictory 
policies is obligatory failure — of one or. 
more likely, of both policies. 

The Administration s treatment of Le- 
banese President Amin GcmayeE is a per- 
fect case in point. H must have been em- 
barrassing enough for Gemayel to arrive 
in Washington before the dust had settled 
over President Reagan's announcement of 
even more intimate American relations 
with Israel. Even worse, however, was 


Shamir and Reagan: More intimate American relations with Israel 


ms attuiueu ucmayei mmseil. 

Far from demonstrating an understanding 
of the problems facing the Lebanese gov- 
ernment at this most delicate moment, 
thc Reagan administration exacerbated 
them by reaffirming the US insistence on 
maintaining the Israeli- Lebanese troop 
withdrawal agreement intact. Even wor- 
se. it prodded the Lebanese president lo 
supplicate Israel to allow the Lebanese 
army to expand its presence into Israeli- 
occupied South Lebanon. 


President Reagan's policy demands 
could hardly have been belter calculated to 
undermine Gemayel's government or to 


wun Israel, tven worse, however, was o 11 

the reception accorded Gcmavei himself i e ,. l ,ne Gemayel s government or t< 
Far from demonstrating an understanding „ abota M h 811 ?™ 1 reconcdiaiion in Leba 

It,„ non. Nor could thev do nnvlh no flic h,i 


-few imiiuaoi iGWIlkllldLIUll in UGUU- 

non. Nor could they do anything else but 
increase distrust of the United States in 
the Arab world and weaken America's 
claim lo be a peacemaker in the Middle 
East. 


The contradictory Middle East policies 
are exemplified in the differing strategies 
adopted toward Israel and Syria as well. 
It is said that by giving Israel virtually 
open-ended economic and military indue- 


Travel feature: 


J" "“1°. ycars in which the Labour 
alignment was in power, 50 settlements 
were established in the West Bank Gaza 
®° la « H ei «hts. In 1982, Ubour 
Party leader Shimon Peres explained his 


Sr Sarnia * ^ it 1 

might deem it preferable^ leave ” y handed ovcr lQ foreign rule ” 

Perpa* c . , v, ' cw presently enjoys wide suppwi ’ 

Zionist thouBh» m ?E l '? consistent with fhE 0 - n » 8 Israelis. Many Israelis share i 
!U as earner il does not «o as ^ West Bank and Gaza are 

f 5 earl,er 1[srflp,, - vEST*: terrilor y* a nd part of ErflU 

T Israel. The most vocal of those have 


Lip service does not serve any purpose 

lish^For?’ Ri . yad and Damascus, the Bri- This call is looked upon by most West lacking the element of execution becai 


Ubour alignment policy fa^as 1 ea^ef IsraeuTalb d ° eS not &** 

liked. One of have 


liked. One of the iLiht * fS WOU,d hav « Yisrael T»^ ml P ry ‘ a,,d parl of ErflU 
Zionist Dhlifwnni!« J®?! 0 P re mises or the The most vocal of those have 

Eretz Yisrael wh -S u^- e * ' redem Pti°n of tain ihifih* 511 E rs Hicmselves. who main- 
Bank and gL A^Li^ c ! udes ‘he West £ r St*?. reI »8ious and histori- 


R ®' R,yad and Damuscus. the Bri- This call is looked upon by most West 
K!\fc°? ,8n Ml . nis, p r reiterated his call European leaders as fair, reasonable and 
Iwalr porties involved in the Arab- balanced, regardless of the possibility of 

11 mspme [ o recognise each other; Is- achieving it spontaneously by the concer- 
ned nnrlias. 


parties mvuiveu in me ArnD- 
israeli dispute to recognise each other; Is- 

, to recognise the Palestinians ned parlies, 
right to self-determination, and thc Pales- 
tinians to recognise Israel's right to exist. 


Bank and Gaia. According," the Wes 
raeli polls, a mainri?? 7 8 1 ,f e cent Is- 
the notion of retainina ,Hy aells support 
permanent 


T «**ve a religious and fusion- : 
_?!/' S*! 1 t0 L settle anywhere in Eretz Yis- 
IS*- Me mbcrs or Gush Enuinim, for in- ; - 
have Periodically demanded that k\ 
b a ve r n i ji e n t confiscate Arab land for 

new Jewish settlements. 


David Godolphln 


^gersyemples. and a living goddess 


■-i V 


nn imifiw- ! h f t,y !■*■■«« and took ftie for 
‘‘ bOU ‘' m Kal!,l ™ ndu - 

and Budhlst temples proliferate 
rdofs domed or tiered like weddinTcake^ 

HiSf es - ta guarded by 8t one animals’ 

Hlpdq priests scurry about their rituals 

'SS&S? 

WiTSSwS °" ,er ': WDrldly iou ' ,d - 


■ Jii 


?J adu Spddess. My guide was not an^d 8 and elephant grass southwest o[ v! 

kfno nl, r m s ^ e has a ,ar B e following The mff ? lan S“’ wh ich is at a distance of W ; ■ 

w t m ssr n,8hl rrom ““ “P«-' 




peaks. 


*.T+ ‘ 'f: 
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®?i de e c through the open door 
house on a busy thorough- . 

Stp ° pin f ■. 1 followed him through a 
i?fl»wS hWay an lrtner courtyard. An 

SSSSI&r’t^ * Ja,COI,jr rftn round ,h e . . „ , ... , . . 

' ■ J - r 


mandu Is 4,400 feet ahi«/T^ e 8 i ,r ^®th- 


T Q ^l^ rch,n8 ^S-minule ride in an open -. 
rover through high grass and dense 
l ordin « tw o streams, brought meio i” 

clear. nI° P A B Sa I ari ,od « e in 8 J UI ^ t 
tht^L 8 ; Accomodation was in 2 -storey f 
.hatched tree- houses with rattan walls- 

alsjSI?: 


mtUayas^JJSu 806 ^ night al °ng the Hi- 
greatest hour$ of one’s life!" ° f the 

a»d^r~ inS Ev 7 res ? d -%<>- Pnmorl 
massive icebfern thrSSL 8 ^’ 7 ’ < P° ated like 
the clou di i„e; 8 | c S^. and i° f feet above 


rtJiM Tops offers adventure in a com- 
iX™ st yle that will satisfy even the un- 
. Th0 ^slc programme of a 
roiufi r 11 eJe P ha nt back, a visit to the cro- 
fi n J*, 0 J ar m and a boat- ride down a fast- 
5 J”" 8 rive r. requires a minifflUJ 11 
„‘ day ®/ ay - Nature walks in the jungle 
punctuate the other activities. 


Eyen the shortest stay in Nepal suffice* 
to the disturbingly spi; 

n r il:. tine- 


hanJs.rlOuithe: 


b S&sagiugS. iSsnusa 

“ ™ ajestlc - magnificent. T ° these pursuits do cot 

** " ‘hie miielari'AMC fttVS* 


Jo put one In thrlli to the disturbingly sp> 
dom enchantment of this mountain kin? 

ftthjr truJ y ft adventurous there s rc 
the Jm I,s tp ^ 1 sought; rafting down 
the rapids, , trekking in the Himalaya 
'iger Tops (S 1 20 per- <w 
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Thc defects contained in such advices 
inter alia included the fact that they are 


Mr Reagan may have to bend 


unbSHFk * S rlsky as Pres,,lenl Reagan’s in Lebanon cannot seriously be sustained 
unless it has widespread acquiescence, If not support, at home; and (he number of 
mose refusing to acquiesce Is mounting dally. 

Mr Walter Mondale’s opposition, belated though no doubt as principled as anybody 
ly discounted (along with many other pronouncements from 


else? eh* M ® ndale ’ s opposition, belated though no doubt as principled as anybody tion of the legalistic or realistic existence 
now n lie 6 sl * 8ht ly discounted (along with many other pronouncements from of states. Recognising a stale is some- 
Ihe so 88 fore, 8 n Policy *s switched from operational into electoral mode. For thing different but deciding its existence 
rip..*« me r *«® n t,ie Rey - Jessc Jackson’s coup de main In obtaining the release of as ■‘right” is something altogether dirrer- 
euicnant Robert Goodman whpn thp ndmlnktrnflnn fnllnri muct slcn h» « rnnn Ho flnl. 


lacking the element of execution because 
the Europeans fail to streamline the 
process whereby their ideas could be im- 
plemented for solving, the Middle East 
problem. The European leaders are not 
specific but they talk in general in order 
not to involve themselves. 

Inviting the Palestinians to recognise 
Israel's right to exist, as a pre-condition, 
is Impossible. This call origin- 
ated from Israel, was adopted by Wash- 
ington. and promoted by Europeans, ip*"' 
parrots, without putting il lo scrutiny. 

There is nothing like the •• right” of 
nations to exist in the dictionary of inter- 
national relations, but there is a recogni- 
tion of the legalistic or realistic existence 
of states. Recognising a stale is some- 

.f 1 > 


reason the Rev. Jesse Jackson’s coup de main In obtaining the release of 
theatre* 8 * 1 * Robcrt Goodman when the administration failed must also be a coup de 


But 
u| nptlons 


three CIA directors count for something when they question the current ass- 
°f Middle -East policy, and Mr Mondale is, on the lowest estimate, dnly 
mtcUS?i 8 ■*■«»»«• electoral niche which was waiting to be filled. When to. these 
DniiAu 8 ?^ 0111 tbe Middle East are added the longer-standing doubts about nuclear 
V »cy — the abandonment of Salt II. the MX nrneramme. the di 


doIIpJ^ i Q Bs about the Middle East are added the longer-standing doubts about nuclear 
weann abandoilI1 **nt of Salt II, the MX programme, the disdain for a freeze on 
Issue ^ development and deployment — foreign affairs become a prime election 
duaiiL !?,*/! ,s ara Pl e il me for Mr Reagan to deflect some of these criticisms by grp- 
™ ,| J r shifting his ground. 


Hu-iV ,s am P |e "me 

dua,,y shifting his ground. 

* n Lebanon it Is either one thing or the other: to maintain the Marines In 
P*ni«.. < ' aBllter * ,,B Wuster with bluster and bomb with bomb, or, In thc words of the 
nepi! r 00 report 011 ‘be deaths of the 241 Americans iu Beirut, to accept “an urgent 
Svrin' 0r . r8assessmen i of alternative means to achieve US objectives in Lebanon’’, 
obvin... jfrr Sion to take i* 1 ® magnanimity option emphasises to America the 
Aruerlc ' • | tBCe tbcir ro * es: Syria’s is a permanent presence In the reglo; 


. most 

reglo}! and 


L difference 
America’s Is not. 

r E y sbift in American tactics will still have to give a compelling account of 
now objectives In Lebanon are. In returning part of the French contingent 

fore** lo tbe UN force, the French government observed that the real strike 
eiso hnttr? Ships at anchor off Beirut. That Is certainly true in the American case 
> uifi it |g not relevant to peace-keeping operations. . 

* * Tp|| * 

and it Multinational Force were not sent there to:act as a strike force, 

their- bn lit n °w be seen in that role (when they are not simply defend- 

a ireadyr<h»J« ■ ■*. Iaey have become yet another armed faction to add to those 
■mll-fSrS .hik' U* ^‘•loly not In Britain's Interests, jor! In Lebanon's, that its 
sence. i T, *cqulre by association all the ambiguities of the American 1 pre-’ 


Delrqfi H 0n ^ way to at least an Interim peace-keeping measure Ip 

‘WttonafpAsSJ- ex R*bd the functlops of Unlfll so 1 that it can replace the Multi- 
fee. That «v fk« Americans, would leave, and the troops left on [duty. 

mandate and a less questionable fount of authority/ 

ji ;Thq Gnardlan Weekly 


.uationaf "■ S. 1 V expand the luutuoqa oi umi.ll av wai il call I cpiavc me mum- 

thie[ America ks vrpuld leave, and the troops left on jddty 

'■ i .f] “ It!;:-: -??l : 


ent. 

Therefore, what the Palestinians are 
asked to do exceeds all rules upon which 
international relations are founded. 

We are almosL certain that ir the US 
was asked to recognise thal the commun- 
ist system in the Soviet Union is a sacred 
“right” that must not be tampered with, 
the US would refuse to do so. In the same 
way, if the Soviet Union was asked to 
grant “legality” to the capitalist system 
in America and to consider it as an esta- 
blished “right”, the Soviet Union would 
refuse. 

Hence . Lhe Palestinians recognise Isr 
rael as an aggressive military power 
which forcibly occupies their, land, and 
denies them their national rights. Had the 
Palestinians denied the existence of Is- 
rael. within this conception, they would 
have lost justification for Lheir struggle 
against it. If the Palestinians are' re- 
quested lo consider this existence as an 
absolute right, things would have been 
different because in the Palestinian point 
of view Israel has no “right” to exist 
even though it is existing by the force of 
arms. ■ 

Wejndpl'gejd in this jurisprudential dis- 
cussion due to our concern to point, out 
what lies behind the invitatiOp directed to 
Palestinians to recognise the so-called 


rmcAumans iu recognise me SO-Caiieo 
right of Israel to exist. The first step that 
should come, before anything else is for Is- 
raelite repqgnlse the existence of the peo- 
ple of Palestine.- ' i' \ 
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'.pleibf Palestine. ---L . 
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Women and 


the Media 


ements and support. Israel will be more 
jikely to adapt a more transigent attitude 
in the peace process. Such blandishments 
have produced the opposite result in the 
past and will not be any more successful 
now. Equally self- destructive, on the 
other hand, is American policy towards 
Syria , which is calculated to force Syria 
to change its posture by remaining lough 
and uncompromising while at the same 
time ignoring Syria's well-founded fear or 
Israeli ambitions in Lebanon and else- 
where. 

(Focus) 


THE SEMINAR on the role of media in 
promoting women's rolu in develop 
pie nl comes at ;m import an I juncture 
in our social progress, and addresses a 
very important issue 

Speaking at the opening session of 
the two- day seminar on Saturday, Mrs. 
Laila Sharuf, Minister of Informa- 
tion, summed up the problem and the 
solution. “Women.” she said, 
“should be allowed to contribute cfl'ce 
Lively and comprehensively in the 
country’s political, cultural, and social 
life.” Mrs. Sharaf added that informa- 
tion media plays an important role in 
shaping collective attitudes, and in de- 
termining people's opinions towards 
various issues. The issues and ques- 
tions raised by this seminar — spon- 
sored by the Ministry of Social Deve- 
lopment arc vital to our on-going battle 
for social development thal they des- 
erve dose aiteniion from every one of 
us. 


The issue at hand is Lhe role media 
play in shaping social attitudes towards 
women in our society. It is no denying 
that women in world media at large are 
often portrayed cither as subjects of 
seduction and temptation, or as eco- 
nomic parasites, who could not survive 
without the generosity or a male sup- 
porter. Both aLlitudes, vve should be re 
minded, are alien to our Arab heritage 
and are unfair to women. 

The idea of having the media them- 
selves look inward, stop, and evaluate 
their own portrayal of women is effec- 
tive in combating negative altitudes to- 
wards women (hat sometimes emerge 
in our local media. The panelists in the 
seminar representing the television, 
thc press, and thc broadcasting service 
— should objectively evaluate the 
images of women as il is presented in 
the medium they work with. 

The first step towards restoring a de- 
gree of fairness in our conceptions of 
women is to eradicate negative images 
of them as either idle dependants on 
males, or as evil sources of reduction 
and temptation. Both images are erro- 
neous and unfair. Women are active 
participants in our battle for social pro- 
gress. and the whole social fabric 
stands to lose tremendously If we 
choose to label half of our population 
as unproductive members in our so- 
ciety. 

It is hoped that our local media will 
emphasize positive images of women 
as partners ih progress, and as mem- 
bers in society who work for its well- 
being, and who are serious and 
concerned about social development. 

It is also important to emphasize that 
local media conveys, in a number of 
cases, negative altitudes towards 
women that are alien to our culture. 
Efforts should be made to control 
images of women as sources of seduc- 
tion and temptation that often emerge 
in foreign films. These images do not 
help in the least to further: positive at- 
titudes towards women. For if we want 
our battle against unfairness in 
presenting women to be a successful 
one, we should also go to an important 
source of the problem — foreign me- 
dia. It is pot fair to blame local media 
alone for a problem that is partly im- 
ported. ' 


The seminar that started last Satur- 
day, is a good beginning, but efforts 
should continue and expand until only 
positive attitudes about women are 
presented in our local media.' It is also 
a good indication that local media are 
working , jointly, to assess their por- 
trayal of women. 
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arts 


The RCC offers a little of everything 


Special to The Star 

‘YOU name It we've got It' seems to be 
the motto ofthe Royal Cultural Centre 
for this week, with a Picasso exhibition 
a piano recital, (see People page) a 
classic French animated film and on 
Intriguing dance recital, all on the pro- 
gramme. 

The dance recital comes from young 
Frenclidancer ElphieDorlande whohas 

? r S, W !L cr ! t,cal acclaim Tor her highly 
Individual choreography and per- 
formances. 

Her career had a rather inauspicious 
beginning. MS.Dorlandc was a timid 
anti unhappy child who suffered from 
heart trouble. She was unable to start 
her ballet training until she was 15 and 
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then It was against the advice of all her 
doctors. 

Now, II years later, she Is one of 
France s better known dancers and she 
says ‘ i adore the dance. I feel an In- 
credible happiness In dancing. That is 
why I by-passed the advice ofthe doc- 
tors. Now I feel marvelously well and 
that is because of the dance.” 

Ms. porlande’s programme at the 
Cultural Centre will consist of her own 
choreographing of music by Gustav 
Mahler. 

On Thursday, Friday or Saturday 

afternoonyouhavethechancetoseeone 
Franc^H 651 Cartoon nims ever made In 

“LeRoiet L’Olseau”(TheKlngand 
the Bird) is a product ofthe combined 
talents of director Paul Grimoult and 
writer Jacques Prevert. 

The film, which is based on the Hans 
Christian Andersen story, ‘The She- 
pherdess and theChininey Sweep’ has a 

long and remarkable history. 

Prevert and Grimault began work on 
it in 1946 but work was halted in 1947 
due to conflict with their producers. 

version ofthe film com- 
pieted by the film company was shown 
In France, then 13yearslater, Grimault 
regained rights to the negatives ofthe 
film and decided to remake It. 
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work on the film, especially on thefinal 
death nCCS * °" y 15 days before hls 


Elphlc Dorlande will perform 
1 uesday 31 January at 8.00 pm. 


_, Wi supporting grant from the 
French ‘Centre National du Cinema’ 
Grimault began to transform the old 
negative Into Technlcolour and to add 
new sequences to the film. It Is now 
practically impossible to distinguish 
between the old and new sequences. 

. carr * ed out his work between 
197 7 and 1979 with a staff of less than 
thirty. Jacques Prevert Joined him to 


The King and the Bird’ tells the 
story of King Charles who falls in love 
with a poor shepherdess. She Is already 
In love with a chimney sweep and de- 
cides to run away with him to the highest 

tower in the King’s castle. There, they 
rescue a small bird which has been 
caught In a snare. The bird’s father 
rewards them for their good deed but 
meanwhile the police have traced the 
fugitive couple and an exciting ad- 
venture begins.... 
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inexhaustible visioi 

Special to The Star in .5il? e £!5* J h e essence ° f his works hides behind his _ . .... 


By Vanessa Batrouni 

Special to The Star 

‘A PAINTER paints to unload him- 
self of feelings and visions” so said 
Picasso, and the current exhibition of 
reproductions of his works at the 
Royal Cultural Centre is a testament 
to his inexhaustible vision that span- 
ned eighty three years. 

. °[8anised especially by' the Spanish 
Culture in Spain to tour 
jhe Middle East, the exhibition gives art 
lovers an anthologies! view of Picasso's 
artistic fife. The idea to mount such a 
show ivas mspjred by a centenary exhibi- 
tion in Spam in 1981 — 82 of 139 Pi- 
casso originals (hat had been gathered 
rrom muSeuips and private collections all 
■g* r .I h * wor ! d to mark theHturh Of his 
famed Guernica. 

• Chose h by experts and reproduced by. 
Speciallsts. the reproductions 1 have been 
reduced to practical and transportable 
Sizes, which up fortunately also teduce the 
Impact of some ' of . t he major pict u re s, 

.'ij Picasso maintained that he .was painting 
[|k^ ( Raphael at. the age of twelve and the 
the exhibition •‘Science 


love of freedom, the essence of his works um.c t__ . • . . . 

a J ^. rorn a Spanish consciousness who can never l rpTnu 6Up a . nd co | tume and succession of attractive mistresses 

rooted deeply in the rural life of Spain. -“hare ™ =on fR 

His early childhood imprinted many child. He is a sad comedian i!I2 thcr a . nd ofhis work which becomes highly ciw 
powerful images which were to re-emerge drama, creating unrealities In ■ °!i 1 jojnetlnies incorporating graphic s« 

ater to form Picasso's symbolistic vada- world. in a real references as in “ Woman Asleep in a 

bulary. Although Picasso maintained that ‘ 'Death nf n 1 ■ , Armchair.** In the “Vollard Suite' 

a bull was a bull and remained a bull when mark*! thi *if- qu,n . * not on show) mi notaur serves as a symbol of lust 

he painted it. there is little doubt that the Plea«A penod after which S r,e, -°[ mythical cartoons as it enter 

recurring gallery- of images, of family where nJ!5ff S u nt0 a semi class 'cal world ‘‘fe of the artist and his models, 
groups, bulls, horses and cocks are meta- wd fkXSSLS^ BU J"*«itJtl Picasso’s bucolic and pantheistic | 

P rs in a complex language. greater voIume This explorltfo^lfrn f S‘ w rGS were shatlcred by the Spanish ! 

His earliest works such as Le Divan Picasso to the brink of cubism Wai j 1 ? nd the impending world war. W 

show undisguised influences of Lautrec, fathered when he created th? JS f b he vilIage ln northern Spain (Gu err 
Manet. Monet, Van Gogh and Delacroix mask like face and figures of • ■ w^S!»» squ r WBa J»mbed deliberately at its 1 
but his fijrtation with the styles of ad- Avignon” in an alteram to finr^r,°^ en ? r °w ded time Picasso recorded the at 
mired artists was soon discarded and Pi- sion and make his models l ? en ' a newspaper’s black white and! 

casso began, in his early twenties, to em- fl H sides, lewable from with images more painful and savage I 

bark on a highjy individual path that took > * Wnn,,. n r a , , “ y verbal repor ti ng. Here we see his 

him through, many Stages on a never end- disastronf n wl - gno . n . was hailed as a ma n. and child, his horse the symto 
ing development. : ' and SS m stybi by . c!ose fiends f as f‘ ve suffering and the bull, frlghter 

Picasso moved permahently to Paris in before ^ hSIfi ™ 5*9 for thirtee n years ^ odden underfoot and crushed as the/ 
i«?^L aq( i!L S t0 u lhe miaet ' able existence he painiinc of thk P r!I Sed tho inau 8ural sl ™ ck d °wn under the glare of a mech; 
shared .with other artists and writers of of this famous period. cal sun. These images reappear spa 

the age Lhat we owe the pafntings of his Freed from the chains of ?R art * n happier circumstances 

poignant blue period. The emotionless i°nal art Picasso began d?srnamifno n£' . Pea S e for . after the war. Picasso 

bent figures submitting meekly 10 a cruel J eC js and persons reducing nerenpni?«* L Uri ?? d 10 h,s pagan innocence and 

fate., exude a melaricholy and heaviness a f ld the essential elements of Dalmfni T heal,ng Powers of the Mediterranean. 

•fswas.tsSSg -s« 

>othc°r^K t^ntieth 6 '!&!?£ m ° Uld the course of ‘meaning Jnhe* SrfiS» 

■ : f , ro w an absiract aasass 

i. . gdWs.io .,iiuv,i 0a stabi . his ««- segyjia! 

, Qr i ep fi idin « l b« Wanes of their Stre1n d artist1s painted Anting the scene.; l|? 

S' ■ be e,us 1 ve ng and; relaxing the .tensioner 8 complex language of- images he j 

1 • *1- ' to events -inside and outside his oersonaT f 0camenls » ^iAgle human life. SHE® 

^attrac^d to t^ifi, world bf-the . ill, ■ '•* • . ' Personal for he said that ha painted the way pe^ 

i'.the-^MiCiu. araohgst. whbse Ji 0 J Dangers”, aii udv hMi-ri- * Wlte ? n autobiography, but: also ‘ 

u^pprailej to. the artist and S imposition: of. JagSd : f umentsi the humln . condkiop. W 
feijji,® harlequin with .whom S^SS' reject ibhfpf the' lnor^a? 1 impassive witness he nevef condenuj. 
WW. -isVb&X^ PPoiog ies,but merely records the M 
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‘Death of a Harlequin” (not on show! 
marks the end of this period after which 
Picasso plunges into a semi classical world 

Avignon in an attempt to flatten dimen 

alfsides make h ‘ S m0de,s viewable from 

painting of this P famous period lnaugural 


^ 43P(S i 1 *?' Piishl. reflect.. Picas'ao's own ^tato of ,0 

led n,. testifies imhe : e«ent?bfTi^ Siilie m S* “ 1 e “me to ferins with the poverty & a web of hatehlkg' Sd ™ r *rLT 
. malufity, His obvious- taletits soon won ' and s . 9 u qJor of life. He retur'hs time and i Q 8 a style that was to mould fhp'™ r ^ ec ^ 
him, a place .ai the Royal, Academi* dr's an ■ Imi 5 aga * Q,t -° the comforting and sustain- twentieth century art h course of 

• Ferhancto. in^drid .iS; A S5 ‘.KIP ‘°/ : «^l»iyai!d remb'ihber^ . ' :* • Tension- 

prelering to mlx: ahtf v Hye to^Past years s of. loive and . Picasso was n!2 L » 

y^Uh peasants;: filling his'sketbhbddk With; V* . painter and abstract 
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Jordan’s tremors will continue, says expert 


By Kathy Kakish 

Slar Staff Writer 


: THE ARABIAN peninsula is separat- 
f jng from Africa and the Mediterra- 
nian basin, and is shifting, with an 
i anti- clockwise rotation, towards 

I Asia. “This is the reason behind the 
[ frequent tremors felt in Jordan as 
f well as the occurance of the several 
earthquakes in the area,” geologist 
Dr. Farouk Ei-Baz told The Star dur- 
ing his recent visit to Amman. 

According to Dr. El-Baz, the separa- 
tion- line of the western side of the Ara- 
bian peninsula runs south from the middle 
of the Red Sea. through the Aqaba Gulf 
and the centre of the Dead Sea, going 
straight through the Lebanese mountains, 
west of the Golan Heights upto south eas- 
tern Turkey. 

“The earth is now facing a period of 
gravitational imbalance due to the near 
line up of the planets Earth, Mars, Jupiter 
and Saturn — - something that occurs every 
9200 years. Such a thing adds to the gra- 
vitational pull on the earth along with the 
ordinary sun and lunar gravitation, and 
much more earthquake and volcanic activ- 
ity occurs*” he said. Based on this data, 
Dr. El-Baz believes that such tremors in 
Jordan will be felt for the next two years 
or so. Because Jordan is not on the zone 
of major earthquakes, but on that of sub- 
sidiary ones, it will remain relatively 
safe. 

Relevant 

Egyptian- born Dr. El-Baz gained fame 
as one of the five people who took part in 
selecting the site on which the first man 
on the moon landed on 20 Ju 1 ■ 1969. It 
was also through his geograpi . fc photogra- 
phy predictions that the first oil giving 
well was found at the Murgan Field in the 
Suez Gulf. 


Dr. El-Baz was in Amman to discuss the 
ways and means of giving a push to ap- 
scientific research in the Arab 
World. Pinpointed were the means to en- 
courage research programmes that spring 
spontaneously from the environment it- 
self, and have relevance to the people 
who inhabit the area. 

“In the field of science, we are all 
trained in the West; we have their men- 
tality; we carry out research the same way 
they do — and in all that, we are serving 
their purpose and not our,” commented 
Dr. El-Baz. 

Now lhat we know how to study things 
scientifically. Dr. El-Baz thinks that it is 
about time lhat we modified our research 
so that it can be applicable locally. 

Through such programmes, an environ- 
ment will be created to attract the younger 
and highly educated generations to dedi- 
cate their work for their countries, in- 
stead of going abroad. 

“lam not of the opinion that we should 
try to bring back those educated Arabs 
who are working abroad.” said Dr. El- 
Baz. “ If we dedicate our efforts to bring 
back those who have created what is 
called as “the Brain Drain”, then we are 
evading the main question. Instead of do- 
ing that, we should think of effective 
ways to keep the ones we have. Actually, 
these are the ones who understand the en- 
vironment belter because they have seen 
it develop and change." 

This is why Dr. El-Baz participated in 
the establishment of the department for 
desert geomorphology at Ain Shams Univ- 
ersity. something quite new in the field of 
science. There also is to be a desert 
research institute at the University of 
Bahrain which is to be opened within a 
year. There will be different things that 
need to be studied coming from the envi- 
ronment itself. When I myself studied ge- 



Dr. Farouk El-Baz 

ology, 1 knew nothing about the geology of 
the region I came from,” commented Dr. 
El-Baz. 

Surgeon 

Geology was not actually Dr. El-Baz’s 
first choice when he registered for his 
undergraduate studies at Ain Shams Univ- 
ersity in Egypt. His dream was to become 
the best surgeon in the world. But he was 
interested In mountains and rocks as a 
scout and this led to his choice of geology. 

As a foreigner Dr. El-Baz had some dif- 
ficulty being accepted at the NASA pro- 
gramme. * 1 It was a matter of working 
ve f y bard and believing in what you are 
doing,” he said. “You have to realize 
that if you are a foreigner who has the op- 
portunity to participate in such a magni- 
ficent programme, you must be belter 
than the best to prove yourself. ” 

“There I was, on my own In an atmos- 
phere where each individual Is measured 
by nothing else but his own accomplish- 
ment. So everything is up to you. 


Can there be a ‘ Day After’ ? 


By Carrie Nelle Thompson 

Star Geneva Correspondent 
~ Academician Nikolas Boch- 
sov, MD, a member of the Academy or 
clences in the Soviet Union, held a press 
conference early this month at the Palais 
ues Nations to plead with “journalists 
wo want to prevent a nuclear war” to ex- 
amtne data he and “over 100,000 physi- 
JS*.™ more than 40 countries" have 
j-uiiected regarding the eventuality and 
°il su « h 8 fulu re war. Projections 
« anbyDr - ®° c bkov are based on studies 
shim! afl r™ th of the bombings of Hiro- 
rW^r 8 i nd ^ a 6 asak > leading to the surren- 
der of Japan in World War II. 

rnm^,i?f chkov ‘ in Geneva to work with a 

& committee, whose function is to im- 
t guidelines established at the 
cian« ,r 0n /erence of International Physi- 
heid il fu lh f. Prevention of Nuclear War 
edlv «?ri he I^therlands in 1983, repeat- 
to» cd that life following a nuclear 
limfid# 1 TT ,f , U e *»sted at all — would be 
vvn-ij., to a few isolated pockets in the 
from Hf a aqd «. wou,d drastically altered 
e as human beings know it today. 

lion orThl 1 a . com P le tely accurate projec- 
ts imnn? ?. . afterma th of nuclear bombing 
the» ble ’ .Dr- Bochkov asserts that 
agree •^, bers of bis scientific organization 
bomb dm ma h y Actors; A one megaton 
or 0ne ff d on ‘ a city with a Population 
310 nnS“«... persons w* 11 instantly kill 
wise Tnlu r i l fe ' 50,000 and other- 
bombs If 1.000 rqegaton . 

believed*? 68 ’Inlir dcd OVe , r Europe ’. u js 

Wentlv P^Pto won'd d « e ln ‘ 

juredor J2f. b J1A million “burned, in- 
out hiieip^’ Uqded ' 1 If there were * * an all 
Predicted r Britis h physicians have 
Mlled S 1 V bil '‘pn persons will be 
the figure Physicians have set 

K iori h? it?' 250 . min 'ort. (The total po-. 
c * of the World Js . said to about 4 5 


PUlatihri nr t iub tinm uu- 

billiOii.) k ® ^or'd Is. said to about 4-5 

% th!^^ ei ?pha$kes .that this is' 
< , * pf th e horrbrs of mi- 


clear conflagration. “Until now health 
care has been based on our experiences 
with conventional wars, but these cannot 
be compared with the outcome of a nu- 
clear war. Most hospitals and medical 
supplies would be destroyed. Eighty to 90 
per cent of all medical personnel would be 
killed and the remainder would be in dan- 
ger because of their exposure (to radia- 
tion) before and while treating others 1 . 
He continues that “in a total nuclear con- 
flict 30 million doctors and nurses would 
be needed whereas there are only three 
million (in the world). “ 

Long-term effects of nuclear war would 
probably be more devastating than the im- 
mediate problems, according to Dr. Boch- 
kov. These include a total blackout of the 
sun from ten to 1 4 days due to one million 
tons of debris in the atmosphere, causing 
a precipitous drop in temperature. Foll- 
owed by an equally sudden rise in tem- 
perature when the “dusL and debris" had 
settled as the ozone layer would have been 
destroyed. This would greatly upset what- 
ever ecological balance had been left 
extant. There is even question as to 
whether or not the human race would sur- 
vive ultimately even if "pockets of life" 
were preserved following the initial explo- 
sions because “each biological species; 
has a critical number below whiah it can- 
not survive”. It has not been determined 
what this number is for human beings. 

Because of the destruction of flora, 
fauna, and “industrial enterprises", 
which Dr. Bochkov emphasizes would in-; 
elude food and clothing, remaining human, 
life would be required to make drastic: 
adaptations, including *‘ consanguineous , 
marriages" , which he defines as unions; 
between brothers and sisters. Future gert- 1 
erations would suffer from genetic jprob- ’ 
lems resulting both from these martial un- , 
ions as well as from thermal rays/fadia- ■ 
ti on which would be absorbed by the sur!- 
vivors. M>ng-ierm ramifications of such 
genetic disturbances eab paly' oe specu- 
la ted. "ft Will throw man back hundreds 
and; hundred? of ye^rsL” ■ . Jr-j. • / j. 


Additionally, “the ionization of radia- 
tion will lead to Lhu development of malig- 
nenl tumors... which is second only to 
heart disease as the cause of death in 
developed countries.” After a nuclear 
war, according to Dr. Bochkov, mortality 
due to cancer * • will increase by five to 1 7 
per cent, meaning about ten million of 
every one billion persons will suffer mal- 
ignancies". 

Yet another problem cited by Dr. Boch- 
kov, is what he terms the “sanitary and 
hyaenic effect” which will be “devas- 
tating and heavy" leading Lo"new types 
of infectious diseases”. 

Dispelling the hopes of many present 
Dr. Bochkov explained that “Third World 
and Southern Hemisphere nations will 
surfer as much as industrialised and Nor- 
thern countries do, as the wind would 
quickly spread radioactive debris every- 
where.” 

The 4th International Congress of Phy- 
sicians for the Prevention or Nuclear War 
is scheduled to meet in Helsinki in June. 
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Whether you sink or swim, it is of your 
own doing,” he said. 

Since then in addition lo his establish- 
ing several scientific centres such as the 
Centre for Earth and Planetary Studies in 
Washington DC, teaching at a number of 
universities and being an active member 
of other scientific institutions, he has pu- 
blished over 200 scientific papers and six 
books. 

Development 

Through his field or specialization. Dr. 
El-Baz defines the difference between 
developed and developing countries. Ac- 
cording to Dr. El-Baz, the study of land is 
very basic and essential, for there can 
never be any progress without under- 
standing one’s own terraine. ‘ * If you look 
into the scales of geographic maps and the 
type of territorial photographic coverages 
any country, without taking into consid- 
eration anything else, you can actually tell 
the stale of development tills country has 
reached, he said. 

Developing countries, as Dr. El-Baz 
said, are not developed because they lack 
the understanding of their own terraine. 
“It is absolutely the people's fault for 
this, if a country fully understands its re- 
sources and the limitations of those re- 
sources, it can plan well and correctly," 
he said. 

“The number one thing to do is to pro- 
duce enough food for the population. The 
history of ancient civilizations shows that 
once the production of food exceeds the 
needs of the people, then civilization, and 
development comes upon its own acc- 
ord. ' * 

Another point is that if a country con- 
siders its number one resource — its peo- 
ple — as an impediment and a burden, 
then it is doomed and will go nowhere. 

' ' Instead, what should be taken into con- 
sideration is the best way to utilize this 
source,” he said. 

Egyptian desert 

In line with this approach Dr. El-Baz 
convinced NASA lo run part of the imag- 
ing radar photography film over the Egyp- 
tian western desert. As the dryest desert 
on earth, it is a good example of a 
hyper-arid desert. 

The imaging space radar turned up with 
information that surprised everyone, in- 
cluding Dr. El-Baz himself. No-one had 
really expected anything to come out other 
than the surface lines. “It actually pene- 
trated the 60 feet of the dry sand layer as 
if Lhe sand had never existed and it gave 
a - clear image of what the landscape 
looked like before it was covered up,” he 
said. 

“There were valleys and wadies, all 
completely buried. We found water pass- 
ages and places where there would most 
likely be underground water,” he ex- 
plained. ‘ 1 We drilled seven wells — all of 
which brought up water varying from 
30-80 metres.” 

Dr. EJ-Baz believes that this could be 
the first step, in encouraging Egyptians to 
migrate from eastern to western Egypt 
where they could use piped water to irrig- 
ate the good agricultural land In the area. 

Maybe one day the secrets of tho an- 
cient Pharaohs and their pyramids could 
be found buried there — But Dr. El-Baz 
believes “What is more important for the 
time being is the water.” 
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education 

Language and our schools 


I Mrs Ehsan Rashid 


English, to teach or not to teach? An artist from the heart 


What is the proper role of foreign language teaching in Jordanian sch- 
ools? When Star reporter Annie Metlzhagoplau talked to Jordanians on 
the subject, her interviews developed Into a lively debate between lingu- 
ists, teachers and psychologists. She found that while they all agreed that 
it was valuable for children to learn at least one foreign language In 
schools they differed widely on when, how and why languages should be 
taught. 

This week The Star presents the first of her two articles on this thorny 
Issue. 


IN PUBLIC schools the English language 
is introduced to the students at the 5th gr- 
ade level as an extra language. On the 
other hand, Private schools, in order to be 
distinguished from the public schools, 
start teaching both French and English at 
early ages. 

“Our child needs to improve his knowl- 
edge by reading books written in foreign 
languages," says Mr. Mohammad Bara- 
kat, the head of Private Education at the 
Ministry of Education, ' * English language 



Mrs. Rinad Ayyad 

should be taught at schools as any other 
education subject, for it is the language of 
science," commented Mrs. Amira Durzi, 
the principal of Satiable 's Kindergarten. 
Dr. Louis Mukattash, a linguist who tea- 
ches at the Jordan University, stressed 
the fact that no country can ignore what is 
going on outside its gates and that expo- 
sure to the world's technology can only be 
achieved by learning foreign languages. 
The best choice he says, is the English 
language which is the language of 
science, technology and business. 

But the fear expressed by Dr. Mukat- 
tash, and others, is that the foreign 
language will compete with the children's 
first language, Arabic, especially if it Is 
introduced at a very early age. 

Man/ kindergartens actually teach chil- 
dren bits and pieces of French and English 
as a part of their training programmes. 
“It is better for the child to be exposed to 
foreign languages in a simplified manner. 


at an early ages instead of acquiring them 
intensively in elementary classes along 
with other academic subjects." explained 
Mrs. Rinad Ayyad, the owner of Hanan's 
Institute and the Principal of the Element- 
ary schools of the Institute. 

This view- point was confirmed by Mrs. 
Durzy who said “To know something 
about everything at an -early age is more 
useful for the child who by using his sen- 
ses can learn automatically at the kinder- 
garten. ' • 

This early introduction or foreign lan- 
guages at kindergartens has even been an- 
ticipated by some or the parents, with 
their servants co-operation, and they try 
to communicate with the children in Eng- 
lish from the earliest age. 

But Mrs. Durzy comments “To acquire 
the foreign languages In the correct wav 
at the kindergarten is much better for the 
child than learning them from the ser- 
vants in an incorrect method." 

So, our child at the age of five or even 
three starts struggling with up to three 
linguistic systems: English, French, and 
classical Arabic. Is it advisable for the 
child to be introduced to two foreign lan- 
guages at this early age before mastering 
his native language? Can he cope with this 
situation? 

“The child doesn't have to struggle 
while learning languages, comments Mrs. 
Ayyad who adopts a system of teaching 
two foreign languages at both her kinder- 
garten and elementary school. “As long 
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Children at kindergarten — should they be learning languages as well? 

? s r!ln ni0 ^ ern *y»l«n of education which “I myself prefer that our children be 
15, :V3 2 d ,i! a our msl ’ tute . provides the exposed to their native language until they 
Cilllu With the appropriate circumstances. nre ahnnl tnn nr iiwlva uonrg nlH- thpavi. .* 


child with the appropriate circumstances, are abou 
he can learn by himself, unconsciously, > em r 0 ii ( 
using his senses in playing, without any cation " 
kind of pressures. 


“Since the child's brain at the age of 
three accepts any kind of information 
which is offered to it in the right way so 
why not teach an English song and some 
alphabet insleud of teaching two Arabic 
song, as long as the child is enjoying his 
time at the kindergarten," says Mrs Ay- 
yad. 


are about ten or twelve years old: thesyj-t 
tern followed now by the Ministry of Edu- j 





Mr. Mohammad Barakat 


Mrs. Ayyad’ s ideas are supported by 
psychologist Dr. Garo Ghazarian. He says 
that at the age of three the child's brain is 
like a sponge and can absorb languages 
provided they are presented well and in 
the right atmosphere. 

“We should stimulate the child to deve- 
lop his knowledge in a natural way with- 
out Imposing it on him so that he will 
learn unconsciously and using his senses 
to the maximum. But Dr. Ghazarian adds, 
* 1 What we lack in Jordan is a modern sys- 
tem of teaching that will stimulate chil- 
dren to use the senses which play such a 
big rdle in language learning." 

Another psychologist, takes a com- 
pletely different view. Dr. Abdullah Ki- 
lany says that teaching languages other 
than the native language at the early level 
will effect drastically the learning of the 
native language. 






Dr. Louis Mukattash 

This attitude was supported by Dr. Mb- 
kattash who said that most of our children 
after studying Arabic for twelve war*, 
still continue to make all types of mis- 
takes. They cannot use Standard Arabic 
language as mean of communication; ttef I 
cannot use it with any degree of «w- 
fidence. “There is something wrong- 1 j 
am not saying that this is only the resufl 
of teaching foreign languages but If chil- 
dren need more time to learn Arabic space 
must be found in the syllabus.’ ‘ 

(To be continued next w*® 


French learning takes a knock 


By Najwa Kef ay 

Special to The Star 
MRS NAYYAR Ehsan Ra- 
shid, wife of the Pakistani 
Ambassador to Jordan is a 
very special lady. This is not 
just because she is an am- 
bassador’s wife but because, 
coming from an extremely 
conservative family she has 
managed to obtain a univers- 
ity degree, develop her aristic 
talents, travel widely and 
handle the varied duties of a 
diplomatic wife. 

Mrs. Nayyar's father was a 
famous architect in pre- partition 
India and she was raised in an 
extremely cultured but conserva- 
tive atmosphere. 

She and her sister were not all- 
owed to go to school as their 
brothers did and, in fact, were 
not allowed to leave the house 
unless accompanied, all covered 
up. and in a screened car. 

But at home Mrs Nayyor had 
an English governess and was 
able to study art, music, reli- 
gion, science, handwork etc. 
with excellent private tutors. 

When it was time to go to col- 
lege, she was privileged 
also. “My family spent the six 
months of winter in Bombay and 
the other six months of the year 
in our summer house at Hydra- 
bad which is 500 miles from 
Bombay. Since i was not allowed 
to slay in Bombay by myself to 
attend college, the college admi- 
nistration gave me permission to 
carry on my studies for the re- 
maining academic months with 
my private masters. Then I 
would sit for the exam at the end 
of each year where we came back 
to Bombay". This went on until 
Mrs. Nayyar took her degree in 
Arts from Bombay University in 
1949. 

As well as her intellectual pur- 
suits Mrs Rashid has had a life- 
times interest in art. 

When she was 8 yenrs old she 
surprised her religion tutor with 
/a drawing of his face. When he 
! punished h°r some limes for not 
reaming her lesson, and made 
per sit in the corner, she would 
,iake advantage of this punish- 
ment, and start drawing his 
! sLern face and long thick beard. 

■ "He was not the least angry 
%hen he saw it, “ she says, “on 
!® e contrary, he contacted my 
pother and told her of my talent. 

•I was then that one of the great- 
• artists in India was brought to 


leach me art." Mrs. Rashid was 
also lucky that she had the 
chance to attend the famous 
Chelsea College of Art in Lon- 
don. Mrs. Nayyar Rashid is an 
extremely sentimental and emo- 
tional person. Cruelty and unju- 
stice cause her to revolt, and her 
revolt is expressed in painting, 
where “the mind communicates 
with the hand to express some 
inner feeling, whether good or 
bad" “unfortunately" Mrs. Ra- 
shid carries on. “we are living 
in a very cruel world these days. 



Mrs Nayyar Rashid 

specially our part of the world, 
the developing countries, which 
are manipulated and controlled 
by the big powers. 1 see much 
unjust ice done to my people and 
as a result I get a craving to ex- 
press these feelings. 

“Although 1 do write some- 
times, yet I'm not a poet, so I sit 
down with a pencil and page of 
paper in hand, and an image in 
mind." Mrs. Rashid says this is 
the first and most important in 
her paintings. 

The first Image that conies on 
that paper is the real one, and Is 
done in no more than half an 
hour or so, then she might deve- 
lop it on canvas, retouch it, re- 
fine the colours or make it big- 
ger. 

She experienced this kind of 
feeling at the time of the Sabra 
and Shatila massacres. 

“For days 1 wasn't myself” 
she says. * * I just could- not drive 
the tears away from my eyes, I 
could not communicate with any 


body, not even my family. I felt 
this urge in me to paint. I saw it 
in my mind all the lime. Al- 
though l did noL see the massa- 
cres, it was in iny imagination, 
in ail my being. 1 saw the des- 
truction. the red flames, the bu- 
ried bodies, the dying children, 
all the ugly scene wouldn't leave 
my eyes. 1 just had to paint what 
I felt.” At other times Mrs. Ra- 
shid paints beautiful scenes from 
nature, a green flowery field, or 
a sunset, with beautiful colours. 
She uses different mediums for 
her different painting and rather 
than sticking to one. She even 
uses 'different mediums in paint- 
ing one scene. She also is a great 
portrait painter. One portrait she 
did for Chou-cn-lai after she had 
met him in Chinu, was offered to 
him by the Pakistani President of 
the day on behalf of the Pakis- 
tani government. 

Another of Mrs. Rashid's hob- 
bies. is drying flowers and ar- 
ranging them. Now she's inter- 
ested with the wild flowers of 
Jordan. 

She also writes. She observes 
people's traditions, habits, and 
way of life. Rnd writes about 
them, and her opinion of Lhem. 
She wrote articles about China, 
after her visit there. She de- 
scribed the great human power 
of China and compared it with 
the great technical power in the 
United States where she was liv- 
ing at that time. She felt Pakis- 
tan was an underdeveloped coun- 
try compared to both of them. 
“Now I am fascinated with the 
rapid progress of the Jordanian 
people, the strong will and the 
determination they have to reach 
a certain standard." 

Mrs. Rashid is also very active 
socially. She Is the President of 
the Pakistani Women’s Associa- 
tion. which organizes a variety 
of social activities and raises 
money Tor Jordanian charities. 

Her impression of Jordan is a 
very favourable one. “1 have 
never been as happy in my life as 
l have been since I came to live 
here." she says. “I’m impres- 
sed by Their Majesties King 
Hussein and Queen Noor and by 
their total concern with the Jor- 
danian nation and, people. And 
the same applies to Their Royal 
Highnesses Prince Hassan and 
Princess Sarvath with their true 
devotion to the public, someth- 
ing that is very rare to find any 
where else in the world”. 


By Robin Smyth 

FRANCE’S reputation as a centre or, 
learniftg , arid international culture 
somes in for rough treatment in 
recent progress reports on its best and 
worst: scholars. 

... The Socialist government' a inquiry into 
illiteracy has surprised people who have 
been led to believe' that this is not a 
French- problem. Four years ago Paris's 
.answer to a questionnaire, from the Eu- 
. fopeatj. Commission: whs that . virtually all 
’ French! q dulls could .read and ■write.: . 

' RIlihA'-iliA'l, (ha nlWUnf . 
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ctal Afffci dop clyded: “The number’ of 
mutate ; adult? I? certainly low. 
Biit thje number of, people in France who 
we. hnabld 1 To master reading- and writing 
w.'Njh' great difficulty .with’ the written 
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Jhe government is launching a cam- 
paign to find and Leach those who have 
slipped through the net of education 
' ‘ Among examples of the difficulties faced 
f ™*'IUiter««,cItod by the independent 
LO Monde, was the case of an unemployed 
workman who: travelled by taxi to the em- 
ployment office. He Was incapable of de- 
ciphering instructions for taking public 
transport and could not read street 1 ' 
names, so he needed the. taxi . driver’s 
guidance to cross town. ; 

Schooling wpa not always to blame, the 
report pointed put. Sometimes the cuJtu- 
- fa l* 8 »t p be [ w0 ? n *he family environment 
. ana tne school system was too wide to be 
i crossed. And there are French homes 
j which a 'Written text never enters. 

i_Thc left- wing Liberation; pointed out '• 
that, the telephone, radio ajid TV had re- 
• moved', much of the incentive to learn to 
< read.apd- wri te.i The re are ..now illiterate , 

5 2 j PP ^ — h ^ spoken i 

■ -IvS TV fmage : without looking ■; 

,v.for other, ifJean^ orcom^ud|cation. 
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? ** France’s provision of writ- ; 

. V; teh tekts to hd ljest scholar fc r : . - 


Paris's Bibliotheque Nationale, one of 
the greatest libraries in the world has — 
Liberation complained — fallen to a 
scandalous level of inefficiency. 

“The deterioration of the leading 
French library has reached such a point 
that French researchers are reduced to go- 
ing to work on the American campus" 
wrote Liberation. 

The Bibliotheque Nationale, in the Rue 
de Richelieu in the heart of Pahs contains 
around 31,000,000 texts. 

‘.‘Todpy this national and international 
museum of. written or. oral records has 
like an oyster" Liberation charges. 

, To have the' right to consult a document- 
you ; are put through a commandos assault 
course. At first you have to lose time — 
lots of time. . . and then you have the plea- 
sant surprise of; finding, one time out of 
three, that, the book is. “univajlableV/ 
Researcher?, tealr fheif hair out. 1 ; Foreig- ' 
ners are disgusted, and tired library em- 
ployees take nine off more, and more of- 


' lUberatiDa says'that French libraries are : 
! trading 30. .years! behind their American 
:■ and^ritisti counterpart, j ' 

.'V. New* Service)', i 


Helping the 

handicapped 

A 32 -year old Scot who taught blmssH 
electronics has come up with a new 
ectronlc toy with a difference — a 
slcal Black Box which Is already Bld- 
ding fair to take orf as a revolutionary 
teaching aid for mentally and physi- 
cally handicapped youngsters. 

He Is Andrew Gaffney, an electron' 
les supervisor at the new Inforcwnoc 
Technology Centre, West Lothlarii 
whose music box Is already in d» w 
prototype form in a number of Scots W‘ 
spltals. . f 

“The basic idea Is. to get the child’ 0 
reach out and touch from the 
earliest age of their handicap. 
than others, they need positive JJJJ. ■ 
ragement to react because th* € 
capped are generally Inwsrd-iwg * 
and reluctant even to tty the ordtwg 

actions they see able-bodied 

perforin with such ease. - ’ 

“ What toy Invention does l« pJJ'J 

them a simple task; they are 
— with some 25 international^*;^ 
nursery thymes and three ^Ud 

hofvnS fot feffdrt each. Un» -T... i 
strikes a i Iquch-Wosltlve 


| Veal with mushrooms 
land peas 

Ingredients Method 



P ,e v eal or lambcm into cubes 
•00 grammes butter 
!' 11 kil ° mi isHrooms, quartered 
in kilo peas (in shells) or 
kilo frozen peas 
grammes cream or yoghurt 
, , rfic °nlons, chopped 
- cloves garlic, crushed 
salt ahd black pepper 
■n % stock 


Method 

• Melt ihe butler in a Trying pan and fry (he meal until ii is golden on all 
sides 

• Drain the meat Into a casserole • . 

• In the butter, saute the onions and garlic until soft then add Ihe peas, 

mushrooms and stock. ' • 

■ Bring to the boil and then pour over Ihe meat 

• Bake covered at 350 for 20-30 minutes 

• Remove from the heat, stir in the cream and just reheat the cream sauce 

• Adjust seasonings 
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Mandarin mousse 

Ingredients ; Method 


* i l ' ns M an d ar lhe oranges - 
.Mandarine, orange lemon orappte : 

= r ^iwtauidhtilk 

?|eam;tpi decora id ■' t 


: • The evaporated miik be well chided so puwi in me triage 24 hou^ 

' before . - . . 

, # Drain the oranges; reserving the juice apd q few for decoration 

• Meltthe^ellyiri wi litrCjulcebrjuIce and water, allow ihe jelly to cool 

; . . until almost setting ; 

4 Whisk the evaporated milk until double in size.then whisk in the jelly 
: V- ■ and ora'ngM 1 • . ^.-t 

;; ,« pour l*i« a.gipss bowl or fefrlgeraw unUl set; j. * . r 

. ..» Decorate ' - : ':> t , ■■ 
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Direct dialing, 
boon and bane 

DIRECT dialing has been a boon to us in Jordan. For those of 
us who have come to live here from other countries it means 
that we can Lalk lo the relatives we have Left behind in less 
than a minute if wc fee] the need. It minimises whatever 
feelings of separation that wc might harbour. 

For Jordanians with relulivcs abroad — sons and daughters 
in universities throughout the world, brothers and sisters 
who have migrated lo other purls — it also means that (hey 
can hear each others* voices whenever they want without all 
the waiting and frustration that placing a call through tile 
overseas operator can entail. 

This is not even lo begin mentioning how the business sec- 
tor has benefited. Being in voice contact with a dislant ass- 
ociate has many advantages over even the rapidity of the 
telex. 

But now we come to the bad pari. Some people have found a 
way to misuse this great benefit. And the person who is being 
taken advantage of is the generous and kind individual or 
business establishment that allows others to use his phone. 

Recently 1 went to our friendly neighbourhood supermarket 
where previously anyone walking in there had been able to 
use the phone for only 50 fils. 1 found that they had locked up 
the instrument. Why? Because the past month had brought 
them a billing for numerous calls outside the country that 
amounted to hundreds of dinars. 

The owner had lo pay the entire sum because he had no way 
of finding out who had placed the calls. And the responsible 
persons had not come forward to' settle their account with 
him. His is not an isolated incident. It is happening all over 
town to people who are nice enough lo respond positively to 
the simple request of the use of phone. They get thanked by 
getting a huge bill the next month. 

The unscrupulous intend to gel their call made without hav- 
ing to pay anything for it, but most of us are not like that. If 
you find yourself in a situation that you must make an over- 
seas call and do not have your own phone, nor can you get 
access to one without resorting to using the one at the super- 
market, bookstore, or other shop, then try to deal with the 
matter in a straight forward' manner. 

First go to the owner of the phone and tell him Lhat you 
would like to dial direct to another city or country. Identify 
yourself — give him your name and address, car license num- 
ber. passport number or other Information so lhat he Teels 
that he can roach you when he gets his bill. Then give him a 
deposit of. say. JD 10 or 20 lo demonstrate your good inten- 
tions and reassure him that you will come back in two weeks 
time or whenever he expects the bill to arrive so that you can 
pay him the balance. 

Unless we do this the phone owners have no recourse but to 
say * no' to any request in order lo protect themselves from 
financial losses that .have come about merely from their own 
generosity — a very sad situation! Or else they must stand 
beside your elbow as you dial to count how many digits you 
are doing. And you would'! like Lhat. would you? 


Wouldyou believe it? 

MONIQUE Tarant ini's parents were so enthusiastic about 
their teenage daughter's basketball playing that they built a 
6 00- seat gymnasium so she could practise more comfortably. 
“I figured she would be a lot belter off there than playing in 
our driveway," said John Tarantini, rather of the lending 
scorer in the history of West Virginia girls basketball. Eighty 
American universities alrea<Jy~have contacted bis daughter 
for recruitment to their letfms. 


AMATEUR French gardner Francois Santini says he has 
beaten his own world record for a chrysanthemum — 688 
flowers on a single plant. Santini. who said he held the previ- 
ous world record with a single plant or 400 flowers, has 
trained his family to rush out In the middle of the night to 
protect his plants during storms. The latest plant is 183cm 
tall and 547cm In circumference. 


TINY Grasps and beetles from Brazil arc being let loose in Nig- 
eria to control bther insects. that are destroying a major food 
crop. The wasps and beetles are being used to attack the Cass- 
ava mealybug which was taken from Latin 
America to Africa in 1 972 and 197 3 and has infected most 
African cassava-groyring areas in 26 countries. 









people 
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Poof! 

ONCE UPON A TIME there was a planet with a population of 4 
billion-odd people, and ihree superbig powers. Two of the 
superblggies — call them Tom and Dick — were considered to 
be the most powerful powers on the planet because they had 
lots of very destructive objects to throw at each other, and at 
regular intervals expressed their willingness to do so. The third 
one, Harry, was considered superbig mainly because about a 
quarter of the 4 billion people on the planet belonged to it. It 
also knew something about throwing things around. 

The problem with Tom. Dick and Harry was ihnt they never 
seemed to be able to agree on anything. And even when it 
seemed like they might be able io. they made it clear that they 
preferred to disagree anyway. They were no belter than a 
bunch of cranky nursery school kids at nap- time. 

Tom nnd Dick were a little older than Harry, but not old 
enough to know any better. So when Harry came along, as a 
greenhorn power, he was ut a big disadvantage. Tom and Dick, 
who already didn't tike each other much, each advised him not 
to have anything to do with the other. 'Stick with me nnd 
you're safe.' Hurry heard from both of them. He didn't feel 
very safe with either one. 

But. not being able to balance very well on the strange fences 
(hey built on that planet, lie had to come down on one side. 
Harry ended up siding with Dick and against Tom for a while, 
mainly because he lived nearer to Dick. But it wasn't very long 
before Dick started to boss him around, telling him how to act, 
talk, dress, behave, etc. Predictably. Harry decided that this 
was for the birds. But what could he do? For all he knew, life 
with Tom would be as bad or even worse. 

As a superbig power. Harry had its own interests to consider. 
It decided it could do without any of the other biggies for a 
while.; and it did. But not too long afterwards, it decided it had 
made a mess of things, and tried to get back in with Dick. 
Meanwhile, the latter had been palavering with Tom. in a sup- 
posed attempt to cool down their uncomfortable relationship. 
In reality, they were suspected or gelling together behind Har- 
ry's back in search of a way to slick a knife in it. 

When Harry finally realised that it wasn't going to gel much 
further with Dick, it turned to Tom. ‘Look at me and my billion 
people, ' said Harry to Tom. 1 You and [ ought to think of a way 
to make beautiful music together.' Tom was interested, but 
wanted to make sure this wasn't another form of doublecross. 
Actually, neither Tom nor Harry had much use Tor the other; 
they just wanted to make sure Dick would get cut out of any 
share in the final divvying up of the goods. 

Harry held hands with Tom for a while, under the table. 
Then it picked up its talks with Dick. Then it dropped its talks 
with Dick, When Dick saw that Harry was getting along better 
with Tom, it sent a message down the line saying. ‘You better 
close the txrok on that one. buster, because if you don't then 
you're in bills- trouble.' Oh. brother. Then Tom wrote back to 
Dick saying forget it, 'If you raise any slink this time., you're 
the one who’s in big trouble?' Nyaah, nyaah. nynah. 

Then the screenplay writers saw that this plot was a total 
loss, and vaporised it. Poof. 


Activist keeps the news up 


• The struggle of the Pales- 
tinians will never go unmarked 
as long as activist Lalla Jammal 
continues her work. Laila has 
dedicated her life to sensitizing 
the public, especially in Am- 
erica, to the plight of the Pales- 
tinian. 

And people who know her say 
she has a knack of being in the 
right place at the right time. 

Laila was in Damascus on Sep- 
tember 19, 1982 when doctors 
and nurses from the Sabra and 
Shatila refugee camps began ar- 
riving from Beirut and telling of 
the horrors of the massacres. 

The next day she arranged a 
press conference attended by 32 
foreign journalists who brought 
the story to the world. 

Now Laila is planning to write 
a book on Sabra and Shatila, She 
has been collecting photographs 
and Interviewing survivors and 
foreign reporters who visited the 
camps. She has already prepared 
a slide show on the massacre 
which she distributes to concern- 
ed groups and individuals throu- 
ghout America. 



• The Amman YWCA is very 
happy to ' Welcome back’ their 
very popular teacher of novver 
making Mrs. Yola Galishan. 
Mrs. Ghaslian has been busy re- 
covering from an operation for 
the past couple of months but the 
doctors have now pronounced 
'her fit and she will be starting 
classes on I February. 

The YWCA’s other teachers 
will also be in action them too- 
with Mrs. Lyslaane Albert 
teaching painting on silk, Mrs. 
Noha Naser sharing her sewing 
skills and Mrs. Dina Mlzzawi in- 
troducing her students to the se- 
crets of mezze preparation arid 
of cake making and decoration. 
Mrs. Mlzzawi will be starting her 
classes fresh from an overseas 
visit — was she hunting out new 
recipes by any chance? 

a Former Amman- based journal- 
ist Ron Catfaell has been receiv- 
ing high praise from National 
Association of Arab Americans 
Executive Director David Sadd. 
Announcing Ron's appointment 
as Director of the Media Bnd 
Communications Department of 
the NAAA, Sadd said, 


Laila Jammal 

"We are delighted to have 
Ron ns director of our Media and 
Communications Department. 
Ron has demonstrated unique 
talents in working with the press 
on the most sensitive, pf issues. 
We are confident that he will fun 
an efficient and creative depart- 
ment." 

Amman's loss was clearly 
Washington's gain. 


• AMMAN'S banking and finan- 
cial community hus been set all 
a- tizzy by news of the impending 
arrival of one Gavin Sh reeve, 
notorious journalist specialis- 
ing in finance and economic 
news. Mr. Shreeve is due to ar- 
rive on Friday for a week- long 
stay in his capacity as chief 
writer for (he London- based 
‘Arab Banking and Finance ’ 
magazine, and he has the ambi- 
lious aim of doing four or five 
interviews daily while here. The 
objective? An in-depth story on 
Jordan for an upcoming issue of 
AB& F. 




• Alia Chairman All Glmndoiir 
seems to have the knack of gain- 
ing favourable notice. Most 
recently he hus been mimed 
‘Man of the Month’ in the Janu- 
ary/ February issue of *Acr- 
oporls Magazine' of France. 

The issue features a two- page 
interview with Mr. Ghandour, 
conducted by deputy Editpr-in- 
Chicf Mr Guy Leplnaxse in which 
they discuss Alia's achievements 
over the past twenty years and 
its plans for the future. 








Ballet 

The Royal Cultural Centre, In co-opcralion with the French 
Cultural Centre presents Elpble Dorlande in a programme of 
dances to four symphonies by Gustav Mahler. 

Tuesday 31 January at 8.00 pm. 

Concert 

The American Centre presents two recitals by. pianist Martin 
Perkofsky. 

Thursday 2 and Friday 3 February at 8.00 pm. 

'At the Royal Cultural Centre. 

Films 

The Ftench Cultural Centre presents an animated cartoon 
film *Le Rol et I’Ot&eau' (The King and the Bird) with Eng 
lish ait d Arabic commentary - 

Thursday -26,' Friday 2 7 and Saturday 28 January at 4 . 0 Q pm 
At the Royal Cultural Centre . J , 

The FirencH Cultural. Centre! presents V Paulina. ,1880’ 

1971 film by Jean-Loujs Bertuceelll, starring Eliahe de San 
tls, Maximilian Schell, Olga Karlates. Michel Bouquet and 
Sami Frey ’■ ... . '• 

Thursday 26 and Saturday; 2 8 j ahuaty at 7.30. pm. 

. • • • ■ . Exhibit Ions : 

The Spanish Embassy presents an exhibition of re'modhctlons 
of the work. of Pablo. Picasso.’ * ; Jm. 

Continue:}, until 9 February J 4t & 

The 1 ‘ Orientalists’ * ’ an exhibition ofp 1 9tH ; arid ; , eariy : ?0 th 


century paintings continues at the Alta Art Gallery until the 
end of February. 

Video 

The American Centre presents the video series "Alistair 
Cooke’s America" 

Mondays at 4.00 pm and at 7.00 pm. 



One of these new activities is a 
scheme started in response u> 
the wisl» of the Department of 
Tourism lo have special pro- 
grammes for 1 984 as it has been 
designated the year of 'Internal 
Tourism'. 

Alia is now organizing tourist 
trips to Aqaba for children. The 
first of took place at the begin- 
ning of the January vacation, the 
second is planned for 26 January 
and the third for 2 February. 

School children are offered 
special rates for a two- day break 
which includes the return flight t 
on Alia, first- class hotel accom- - 
modation, all meals and trans- 
port. 

The Department and Alia are 
hoping that these trips will en- . 
courage young Jordanians lo got 
lo know and appreciate the natu- 
ral and historic wonders of their | 
country. !• 

i 

* • * • • ! 

• General Secretary at the Minis- ! 
try of Education Dr. Abdel Latif 
Arablyat was busy having dis- 
cussions with u fellow educa- 
tionalist from the United Slates 
(his week. He was talking to Mr. 
Robert Lamb of Boston Universi- 
ty’s Overseas Programmes De- 
partment who was in Amman as 
a guest of the Embassy of Pakis- 
tan. Mr. Lamb s uim here was to 
help the Ministry of Education 
design programmes for training 
vocational teachers. 

Dr. Ababiyat explained to him 
the leaching system used in Jor- 
dan and outlined the ministry's 
ptans to develop the quality of j 
academic teaching, to expand { 
vocational teaching lo upgrade 
high school standards in order to 
improve the level of the work 
force. 


• Dr. Ahmad Sharkas and his 
Department of Li oniric*. Do- 
cumentation nnd Nutionnl Ar- 
chives staff had a busy I 983 ac- 
cording to (heir newly published 
annual report. 

Amongst their successes was 
Lhe completion of (he first stage 
of their unified cataloguing 
project which involved 100,000 
cards specifying the bibliographi- 
cal details of almost oil the 
printed material found in Jor- 
dan's major libraries. 

So far about 6000 cards have 
been checked and entered in 
computers and the staff are con- 
tinuing the work of obtaining 
cards from the libraries- partici- 
pating in the scheme. 

The DLDNA has also pur- 
chased JD 7,000 worth of Jorda- 
nian books and has continued its 
work of collecting rare books 
about Jordan, Palestine and the 
Arab world. 

Another of their jobs was to 
distribute over 1,200 books to 
educational, cultural and social 
Organizations throughout Jor- 
dan. 

And with all that behind them, . 
Dr. Sharkas and his department 
are now busy preparing for dor- 
dan's first conference on an- 
thropology which is due to take 
place in. February. 


Galling Dusty 

Dusty, 1 if you, or Jerry Dwp : 
ker, • . are looking for your 
stainless steel dog tag, call 
The i ., Jerusalem ! Star pn 


people 






Martin Berkofsky 


Pianist back for more 


• Will it be standing room only 
for American pianist Martin Bej- 
kofsky when he performs in Am- 
man on 2 and 3 February? 

It certainly was when he vi- 
sited in 1981. Concert organiz- 
ers say that on that occasion 
“the hall filled quickly and the 
management was forced to rush 
in 100 extra chairs — - still not 
enough for the audience which 
totalled nearly 500.’* 

And the audience was not dis- 
appointed. Martin Berkofsky has 
been compared with the great 
nineteenth century virtuosos be- 
cause of the immense scope, 
power and sensitivity of his play- 
ing and a noted Jordanian music 
teacher described him as 1 ‘ the 
best pianist ever to visit Jordan 


Berkofsky was born in 1 943 in 
Washington, D.C. and studied 
music in the United States and 
Vienna. He has performed ex- 
tensively in America and in Eu- 
rope both as a soloist with major 
orchestras and on numerous ra- 
dio and television shows. 

In addition to his performing 
interests. Berkofsky is a keen 
musical scholar and Is an ardent 
champion of lost and neglected 
works. One of his greatest suc- 
cesses was to re-discover a piano 
duo concerto written by com- 
poser Max Bruch in 1911. 

The work was originally writ- 
ten for a well-known piano duo 
from Baltimore, Rose and Ottlhe 
Sulro. 


Unfortunately the Sutro’s had 
a habit of rearranging other com- 
poser's music. When Bruch dis- 
covered what they had done he 
prohibited the duo from perform- 
ing the piece in Germany. 

The Sutro's did perform the 
piece as their own work in Am- 
erica but copies of the score 
mysteriously disappeared. 

In 1971 Berkofsky and fellow 
pianist Nathan Twining went to 
an auction or items belonging to 
the estate of Ottilie . Sutro and 
paid S 1 1 for a box $f her perso- 
nal papers. In it they found the 
original Bruch concerto which 
the two pianists have now re- 
corded. And Berkofsky says 1 ' I 
think it Is the mosl beautiful 
twp- piano piece ever written." 


Gary Larson 
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THE GERMAN MADE TYRE USED ( SAFE & DURABLE) FAMOUSE FOR 

BY MOST EUROPIAN CAR PUHCTURESEA WORIiD ’ ST yrE 

manufacturers. IT is a tyre unmatched in the worlds tyre 
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Sunset at the beach as seen by Marianne Abu Jassar. 

Thank you Marianne for sending Star Kids this lovely picture. Marianne is in the 1st 
secondary class and joins the Islamic College in Amman 
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The Bower, or covered run and garden of the Australian 
Bower birds. 

What birds make and 
use a playground? 

IT IS in Australia chiefly that the Bower- bird Is found; he 
has his name not, as other birds do, because of anything pe- 
culiar In his beak or feathers or tall, but because of the 
playing- houses, or bowers, which he builds. These are called 
“runs’' by the Australians, and they show how clever this 
bird Is. 

The Bower-bird, so far as his colour Is concerned, looks 
like shining, blue- black satin, but his wings are a velvety 
black. He has a taste for colours and decorations. He builds 
an avenue with sticks or grass; and this he adorns with 
stones and shells, and, Indeed, with anything he picks up. 

The Bower- bird takes a delight in these avenues, which 
are not for use so much as for enjoyment. A traveller long 
ago told how he found these bowers built of twigs and beauti- 
fully lined with tall grasses, so that their heads nearly met. 
Stones were placed to keep the grasses fixed In their places. 
The ornaments were placed In a great heap at the ends of the 
runs; shells, bones and any brightly-coloured things which 
the bird could find were there arranged with care. One such 
bower may be used as a playground for the flock. 
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Loyalty 


Omar was generous and used to give up every penny he had to the poor 
and the needy. His wife tried to convince him to be more careful with 
his spendings, but all was In vain. One day Omar’ s wife fell sick and 
he went to the nearby village to fetch her a doctor. 

By Hamdan AI-HaJ 

S|ar Staff Writer 



Omar’s Children cried when they saw 
the doctor examining th^ir mother but 
the father toid,thetn that he,is the one 
to trfcat her. The friendly doctor gave 
Fatima some medicine. Before the 
doctor left, Omar paid him the fees. 

The wftole family expected Fatima 
to .have quick recovery .after the 
doctor . had: given hdr the medicine. 
But she became more and jnore sick 
as; time vyertt .by, Omar became so up- 
set about hdr illness that! he had no. 
time tp go tip work. He dedicated. all 
histime to fetch different doctors to 
see Fatima, but they could not do iatiy- 
thingjto held her. He began.to feel ite- 
vvaslpsirjg hik beloved wife. 

!’ Another metier vyorried Omar. He . 
was getting short ©( money. He,' 
needed ihuch money to carry' on with 
the medical ’expense^ for Fatima; be.- ! 


time to find a job in the city and make 
more money to provide his wife and 
children. 

Fatima did not want Omar to ieave 
her. She felt she did not have much 
time left and her case was useless. 
She said she was afraid that some- 
thing would happen to her while he 
was away and then there would be 
hone to take; care of the children; But 
Ornar Insisted to go to the city, for he 
was sure that Fatima could be cured. 
He gave her all the money left with 
him and told her to say goodbye to the 
children for! him, because he could 
not bear bidding them, farewell.' \ .\ 

, Jhe children thought , their father 
had left ; for th?. market ajs he did 
ev£ry:;day, arid therefore,; for some 

tiihe.'i th&v did, tint t.hlrtt -oWuit 


> • j v" — • ~ ri i / i ■ vi.yivjuis,' i ui sum 1 

the medical expenses for Fatima ; be.-, tifpe/j they; di r d-not think aboiit,his : de 
oause;he,wa.rt^ed o'nlyn’be;begtfpr , her'.X;i^hure;! •- ■■ 

He:depided *nkl\the r fce$t : thing Iwa^’ to. 1 r £\- •• v . • •• 
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By Henry Arnold 


Week commencing 26 January, 19R4 



CAPRICORN — December 21st to January 19th 

Your fi nu nee s could lake an upward trend just now, 
thus allowing you those few little extra luxuries. An un- 
loosed for. but enjoyable invitation could come your way 
during this week. There are some good signs that your 
ambitions begin to materialise, bin do beware of rushing 
things, and allow them to happen of their own accord 
There could be reason for a double celebration this week 
coming from n romantic direction. 


AQUARIUS — January 20th to February 1 8th 

You will find that members of the opposite sex won’t 
be able to do enough for you this coming week, and your 
personality should make you extremely popular all round. 
A problem concerning an elderly relative could appear 
just a little complicated, but worry over this would be un- 
necessary, for the way is soon clear. 


PISCES — February 19th to March 20th \ 

. By displaying a little more confidence at business this] 

r .xt \1 week, you would be in a position to evoke praise from a* 

( * - — ^ ) superior. Romantic relationships seem to look very pro- 
L yy l mising. It might be quite a good idea if you were to take 

note of u younger person’s viewpoint, for this could turn 
out to be very profitable to you in the near future. Relax 
as much as possible, and do not allow relatives to impose 
too much on your good nature. 


ARIES — March 21st to April 20th 

This could very well be one of your best weeks for some, 
lime past, when you could afford to take a gamble In a 
romantic direction, for it should pay off very well. Now 
is a good lime for asking for what you want, and for let- 
ting your point of view be clearly known, for you should 
receive excellent co-operation from most people in your 
immediate circle. A very close friend may be requiring 
your assistance regarding a romantic misunderstanding. 


TAURUS — April 21st to May 20th 

You should try lo avoid exerting your will too dogmati- 
cally for the moment, and you should then find that im- 
provements are quicker in coming. Things should be 
fairly fast- moving after you have reached mid-week, and 
there could be quite a few material gains for you. leaving 
you with a feeling of satisfaction and contentment. Ro- 
mance should be well to the fore, and your problems in 
this respect should take an unusual turn for the better. 


GEMINI — May 21st to June 20th 

The mornings should prove to be your best time during 
IT T! the week, from the morale point of view, which could 
receive quite a boost from an unexpected quarter. You 
Wjb'l may find thut a little stubbornness could be encountered 

some lime during this week from a member of the oppos- 
es: — — A 2JQ jte sex. so I read softly, but still insist on your own way. 

From all angles, this should be an extremely enjoyable 
week, and people around you will be most co-operative. 


Thursday 26 January 

Birthday Greetings to you. Where romance is concerned 
you may have a difficult lime deciding between two people. 
Both appear to be extremely fond of you, so your choice will 
not be easy. 

New friendships made this coming year should mean a 
much gayer social life for you, and you will find yourself 
moving in a completely different circle than in previous 
years. 

If you have several small problems connected with your 
working lire, then this could be the year Lo solve them. An 
offer of promotion may come your way. and by accepting 
this, some of the difficulties should disappear. 

Healthwise, you should have a very good year ahead of 
you. 


Friday 27 January 

Birthday Greetings to you. At work, or in business, you 
can make tremendous strides, and at home, you could really 
be able to gel down to making improvements all round. 

For Ihe single ones amongst you. this could be the year 
when you make that important decision regarding marriage, 
i whilst for those who are already married, you should fina 
much more happiness with your partner this year. 

| ■ A n opportunity could arise for you to make a journey to 
visit a friend or relative who has been irt a far distant place 
:? r Some lime. This could bring you great pleasure and also to 
ine other person concerned. 


■Sitnrday 28 January 

..Birthday Greetings to you. A small Windfall seems qujte 
likely during the summer months, and as well as rnak “J. e y° u 
teel more secure,' U should also help you to solve a small out- 
standing problem. 

i-Ah exciting year is ahead for the unattached odes Mjojjjj 
fci ® everal new romances and one of; them could be 

riper. For those who ate married, there should be a 
hnieh closer, understanding between you; and your partner. 

if y°u have improvements in mind, then there 
saouid be nothing to stqp you from carrying them oat. 1 

i*TS cpmin 8 year is phe in which ypu should really be able to 
gtdpwnto malting a real effort to establish your secunty.At 









Sunday 29 January 

Birthday Greetings to you, 
A group of friends could ap- 
proach you with an idea for 
an unusual holiday, and this 
could appeal to you, so much 
that you will , join up with 
them. All the indications are 
that it will be most success- 
ful. 

Much of the hard work you 
have put in, In the past, could 
begin lo show rewards now, 
and you should be thrilled to 
know that none of your effort 
was wasted. 

Financially, there should be 
a steady improvement and by 
the April period, the tide 
should have really turned, 
and you will find yourself en : 
joying better luck than for a 
long time P*»L 

You could meet up with a 
little opposition from a rela- 
tive over an, issue which will 
be put into! your hands, biit 
when you have ; made your 
decision and proved you were 
right, this person will be Full 
of praise for what you have 
ddneJ 'V ' 


CANCER — June 21st to July 21st 

During this coming week, yuu may find (hat your abil- 
ity for organizing could find its outlet, for this is a week _ 
when such an opportunity could present itself lo you. so 5 
lake advantage of it. You would be well advised to be a 
■little cautious regarding a loved one. for they may not see 
eye to eye with you regarding proposed changes you may ■ 
have in mind. A very old friend, whom you have not seen 
for sonic lime, may unexpectedly turn up. 


LEO — July 22nd to August 21st 

Be a little mofe ambitious and concentrate your aims 
on more materialistic ends, for there should be gains for 
you here. Your daytimes could prove lo be a little tiring, 
but the evenings’ entertainment should more than com- 
pensate Tor this. You may find it necessary to stay rather 
quiet (his week in order to avoid arguments, and what- 
ever you do. don’t commit yourself just for the moment. 


VIRGO — August 22nd to September 21st 

You should be kept well on your toes (his week at busi- 
ness. which could prove tough going, but rewarding at 
(he same time. Your evenings could hold a deal nf ro- 
mance for you. Socially, your success could astound you. 
so don’t be lacking in confidence, and above all. be 
awake to opportunities which could come your way. 
There may be some minor obstacles some Lime this week, 
but they can easily be overcome. 


LIBRA — September 22nd to October 22nd 

Some slight interference by your intimates could de- 
press you a little, but your week gets belter as it wears 
on. and by the weekend, you should be feeling happy 
again By your tolerant understanding with a loved one 
this week could prove to be one of your best where ro- 
mantic affairs are concerned, for some time past. Asso- 
ciates may be just a little hard to please, just now, so it 
would be better for you to say as little as possible. 


SCORPIO — October 23rd to November 21st 

Worries should now be very much on the decrease and 
you should be feeling in pretty good form, with romance W 
very strongly starred for the coming weekend. Excellent \ 
conditions can be expected throughout this week, and 
you should make very good progress both in the business 
field, and socially, with some very jolly evenings in 
store. Bearing in mind that surprises is the element of 
attack, this should be a week for action. 


SAGITTARIUS — November 22nd to December 20th 

Now should be a good time for making plans for your 
future enjoyment, and a partner proves unexpectedly co- 
operative in this direction. This could be quite an e^iil- 
erating week for you. but one which will take up quite a 
lot of your energy, so try to snatch relaxation where yi. 
possible. You could gain fresh understanding with a “ 
loved one by lending a sympathetic car at a time when 

this is most needed by them, 


Monday 30 January 

Birthday Greetings to you. For the single ones amongst 
you, someone who has always been n good friend may start to 
show a romantic interest in you and you would be unwise tp 
discourage this, for past experience has proved this person's 
loyalty to you. 


Owing to your being free of a domestic tie, you will be able 
to join in with social affairs more than you have done in the 
past months. You will have a very gay year in (his direction, 
and could meet up with several new people, who will, with 
lime; become close friends. 


Where your working life is concerned, you are already held 
in high esteem by your employers, but you may be given an 
opportunity to prove yourself much sooner than you think. 


Tuesday 31 January 

Birthday Greetings to'^ou. Your stars show a tremendous 
chance of Improvements all round during this coming year, 
but do be prepared to grab opportunities when they present 
themselves, rather than hesitate, as you have done in the 
past. They will not come so readily again if you reject them 
the first time. 

One of the family could have some slight marital problem, 
and you may find yourself opening your home to this person 
as a teinpdrary measure. However, you should try not to be- 
come too involved. The whole matter should blow over fairly 
quickly, 

A small windfall around June to July period should help 
your finances considerably. 

: • I . 


here should be Wednesday I February 

remenl and by Birthday Greetings to you. The single ones amongst you 

od. the tide . may have several romances during the coming year, but noth- 
eally turned, ing of a serious hature seems likely yet. Those of you who are 

d yourself en- married or engaged have a much more settled year ahead with 

ck than for a your partner. 

, An opportunity could present itself regarding a removal. Be 
teet up with a very cautious about accepting this on the spur of the moment, 

i from a rela- I Discuks it with your close family before finally arriving at a 

;ue which will I decision for this will- help to avert any jealousy or snag 9 

ur hands, but I |whtati may -otherwise arise over this. 

□vadybu wene ■' • An jojd family problem should at ' last be settled by mid- 

on will be Full I -June; and oneb this is reaUy off your mind, you will be able 

rfiat you have I to forgp ahead with lots of new schemes and ambitions. Yoii 

; . . ■ • ; I have ability and talents 'which you do hot use to the full, but- 

'mi' n. i. . .(With ybiir mind free, you could set to developing these. 
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TV this week 

!H0S1£ OF US who weren’t able 
to sleep last Sunday night, won- 
cleruig at the mystery of the 
creature in the closet, may rest 
assured that the worst (or best) 
is yet to conic. The wild being in 
Charlotte Bronte's ‘Jane Eyre' 
will return to haunt all viewers. 
We will say no more about its 
identity — Rochester and the 
rest of them have n I ready drop- 
ped enough hints. 

‘Jane Eyre’, which is being 
screened this season in' a skill- 
fully staged and directed seriali- 
sation, will give way later in the 
year to ‘Madame Hovary'. 
another classic. But they are bc- 
ing scheduled on the same night 
as Best Seller, the scries devoted 
to bringing books to the illiter- 
ate; and one might think thut the 
most devoted telcreuder might 
tire after such a full Sunday 
evening of novels- wit houi- 
pages. 

Typical day 

For those who need to know, 
this week s comedy episodes 
carry on the grand tradition of 
urcat American Humour. ’Bar- 
ney Miller* (Tuesday nt 8:30 
p.m. ) proves once again that his 
problems are just like anybody 
else s when he has to deal with a 
woman who thinks her husband 
has been replaced by a robot, and 
a scientist trying to cover up the 
Inert of mutant cultures which 
might cause an epidemic. Ben- 
son . meanwhile, receives a visit 
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Daphne Manners visits the Sanctuary 
In Mayapore to bid farwell to Sister 
Ludmila (‘The Jewel In the Crown’, 
Tuesday at 9 p. m. ) 


from his deceased former em- 
ployer and his colleagues begin 
to fear for his health. Another 
day. another dollar. 

It is the 9 p.m. Tuesday serial 
Uns season. ’The Jewel in the 
Crown . that aptly forms the 
centrepiece of the week’s sched- 
ule. This dramatisation of the 
Raj Quartet, a series or novels 
written by Paul Scott, has al- 
ready intrigued us with the myst- 
ery or India during the late col- 
onial days, and with the stories 
of its main characters as well as 
the turmoil of the nation’s strug- 
gle for independence forming the 
background. 

The production of -Jewel’ ap- 
parently caused especial difficul- 
ties for Granada Television, not 
least because of the ambiguities 
surrounding 'episodes such as 
Daphne Manners' alleged rape — 


portrayed last week in Episode 
Two — us told from different 
viewpoints in the books. The lo- 
gistics of filming on a large scale 
both in India and England also 
had to be solved — this was be- 
fore the production of Richard 
Attenborough’s film ‘Gandhi*. 
They seem to have done beuuti- 
Tully, however; as we are all to 
judge. 

In Episode Three this week 
the plot thickens. Daphne dies in 
faring her half-caste child, who 
is named Parvati; and the politi- 
cal momentum picks up after we 
see Capt. Merrick mysteriously 
transferred to the armv and 
tracking down the Indian 
National Army — Indian prison- 
ers of war who have gone over to 
he Japanese to effect the libera- 
tion oT India. Other new charac- 
ters are also introduced. 
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energy conserving boiler 
for gas, oil or dual fuel 

J^h mrtpul to requirement wilh a boiler which provides 
™£“ B,n 0 ,n 8®ctlon increments ot appreuimsteiv 
1 B kW to 279 kW (960,000 Btu/h} Combination units wilh 
bull! In 44 gallon hot water tank also available 
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nvri n 

♦ A (j B ( 3 
V) 9 3 


V 9 3 
OiA 4 3 

* Q 10 8 

West East 

4* K 10 5 3 <4 J 9 7 6 

v K J 8 7 5 i.J 6 4 2 

O 5 0 9 8 

4 K 0 fi 4 J 7 6 3 

South 

Jaqio 
O K Q J to 7 G 2 
A a 4 3 

Denier linsi. Love nil. 

After a pass by F.nst, South opened 
One Dkiinond and West came in with 
One llc.i/1. Mom players would have 
bid something on the West hnnd I dure 
say. hut I often wonder whether (here 



TARGET 


is any real ad vn mage in entering the 
auction when you know vour side is 
outgunned. 

North bid One Spade over One 
Heart and South jumped to 3 NT. 
Some cue bids followed und the part- 
nership ended iii Si\ Diamonds. 

West led a iruifip, and South saw 
that the hands did not tit 100 well, in the 
sense Hint dummy’s spade honours 
seemed nt first to pull little weight. 
However, the picture soon changed. 
At trick two South led n low club from 
hand; If West ducks, declarer cango up 
with the Queen, discard a club on the 
Ace of spades, and lose just one heart. 
At the table West went in with the King 
of clubs and returned a dub. 

South now played oiT all his dia- 
monds. reducing West to K 10 «»f 
spades and K J ofhcnris, while dummy 
held A. Q 9 and Q. When a club was 
led to the Queen, Wesi was squeezed. 

At the other table South opened 
Two Diamonds, so West did not uver- 
call. South finished in siv Diamonds 
and went one down. 


Karpov v Non, Ljubljana 1975. World 
champion Anatoly Karpov is re- 
nowned for his deadly skill in finishing 
off won positions, hut this diagram fea- 
tures n nire lapse. Karpov (While, to 
move) continued I Kt— B5 and only 
drew the game. Can you spot what lie 
missed? 


I N 


i f y; V y ‘ j 

Use the same diagram for either the Cryp- 
tic or the Easy puzzle. 



20 I 121 
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CRYPTIC PUZZLE 


Word Game 


HOW many words of four letters or 
more can you make from the letters 
shown here? In making a word, 
each letter may be used once only. 

Each word musi contain the 
large letLer, and there must be at 


I N I U 


least one nine-letter word In the list. 
No plurals; no foreign words; no 
proper names. TODAY'S TAR- 
GET: 20 words, good, 24 words, 
very good; 28 words, excellent. 





D8S. — £, Support for an injured 
adman. 7, Very bad habit. 8, GhdLd a 
3uitcome. «14, Suspemdied from a 
. 18, Golour of common eadt. 

»N.— a, Untfocussed lma«e. 2, Piece 
St. 4, Sweethearts. 6,. American 


,SnA, *^5 tn wait for. .10, 'Aany<tlh4nar -aiimeci at. 
of calculation. <18, bonidon. gailiery. 

ALL SOLUTIONS ON P 30 


ACROSS 


8 Continue— to support? (6, 2) 
g The spy's sliotl (9) 

13 Grant that nobody can for- 
bear from glvlns a cry (fi) 

14 Before putting a second in, 
remove It (S) 

15 The head, or principal (7) 

16 Bald " Stopl ,r In a foreign 
language (7) 

17 Draw over again and sign (fi) 

18 An Index In the story book 
( 6 ) 

20 Repentant, turn In the Item 
of Jewellery (Ej 

22 Carole turns out to be a 
parson of great wisdom (8) 

23 Order one baak, at the 
double, to quarters (8) 

25 How a politician in a fury 
will storm (7) 

27 Btarts. so I ring off (71 

80 Qutokly nsBUme It's to glide 
over (4, 2) 

31 A tcee not well covered In 
bark (6) 

32 The man In the beret, dear, 
opposite (fi) 

3fi Many have to do it again, I 
believe (fi) 

38 Ifl he ready to go out for the 
paper? (fi) 

37 A bright aheath for the 
obopper (7) 

39 "Points to the oat," you 
proclaim (7) 

41 wherever he was, did he 
always return to Greece? (8) 

42 Correspond for a long time 
about the Interior (01 

43 Cold and numb (B) 

44 Obviously pally, in a queer 
kind of way (7i 


J Asfc people to visit (4. 2] 

A tanning for Robert (8) 

3 Pees, on your way. the cough 
mixture mother brought in 

4 “ML5"V5f " quMt ,or 
'Sfc ( f, opu,a ' " lth 
, 5sja. u ars!, 1 "' n 

7 Without mountains, it'e dull 


10 .2. |WL raRdB « mistake 

.. right at the end (8) 

11 Mean it will go back to the 
uuui Incomplete (7) 

12 He e wide-awake when the key 
la put In 16) 

19 The remainder will ngree (7» 

21 Suppose I mean to turn the 
soldier in <7i 

24 Put nothing on paper! 
14, 1, 6) 

28 Ver^ noticeable, ns you said 

28 Help the dough-boy end have 
got involved (4, 1. 4) 

29 B^ona, anyhow, 2 told myself 

30 It’e a siphon, you fool I (6) 

32 It blooms In different climates 

1®* 

33 Having split up, mean to take 
the boy (6) 

34 She's allowed back into the 
jumble sale (7j 

38 That's really old-fashioned! 

t0P 

40 Has got snow-bound (4) 


EiASY PUZZLE 

8 Rcfiigerate8 8 t7) 

B Kept on (91 


16 Vein C7l 

18 White wine (71 

17 Serving spoon (G) 

ifi Swell (fi) 

20 OsclUatc 10 ) 

22 ‘Hoapltal doctor (8) 

23 Cereal <6i 
2S Frugal (7) 

27 BasL European (7) 
30 Greatly annoying (0) 

31 T ho rough (ore i9i 

32 Eskimo canao (B) 

35 Kitchen utensil (fi) 
38 Proprietor (fi) 

37 Illnase (7) 

30 Died of hunger (7) 

41 Inlet (0) 

42 Evaluate (fi) 

43 Roapeatable rB ) 

44 Remaining (7) 


1 fibre (8) 

2 Losing weight (8) 

3 Compensations ill) 

4 Backs (9) 

6 Self-confident (7) 

6 Gatherings tlOi 

7 Yield «» 

10 Rascnls (81 

11 Capacity (7) 

12 Hlae (fij 

19 Nursery sons rt i 
21 Whim (7) 

24 Book covers (4, 7) 

28 Appointment (loi 
78 Lacking any warmth 

(fi, 4J 

29 Transports (?) 

30 Put up a nght (6) 

32 Fun spollere (0) 

33 Young cat (8> 

« Famous girl'e school 

38 Conclusion (si 
.40 Summit (4i 


SPORTING SAM ...... by Reg Wootton 
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